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Well 
Dressed 
Women 
Attract 
Attention... 









So do Well Dressed 
Advertisements. 


The appearance of an advertisement can be 
spoiled in the way it is dressed. 

Advertisements correct in wording and appear 
ance, properly inserted, bring satisfactory returns. 

To secure the country trade the local country 
weekly must be used. 

Yearly advertising is by far the most remuner. 
ative to the advertiser. 


turns are large. 

The country people read the country paper— 
every week, and the 1520 local country weeklies o! 
the Atlantic Coast Lists reach more than one-sixth 
of the country readers of this great land—ever 


week: 
Cne order, one electrotype does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 
DIDOO OD 
ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 LEONARD ST,., NEW YORK. 


Its cost per paper is very small, while the re} 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
By Henry King. 


The idea of journalism crept into 
the philosophy of civilization in Europe 
soon after the advent of the Pilgrims 
in America, but it was feeble and 
flickering, and its progress was slow 
and difficult. A lifetime passed before 
it crossed the Atlantic. The first 
newspaper in this country did not ap- 
pear until 1690, at Boston, and the 
colonial authorities permitted only one 
number of it to be issued, claiming 
that it was contrary to law and the 
best interests of society. This sufficed 
to prevent a second experiment of the 
kind for fourteen years, and then Bos- 
ton got a newspaper that continued to 
be published weekly without a rival on 
the continent for fifteen years. In 
1719 another one was started at Bos- 
ton, foffowed the next day by one at 
Philadelphia, and by one at New York 
in 1725. A period of nearly thirty 
years was required to increase these 
four papers to nine, and in 1776 the 
number was thirty-seven, including 


. one semi-weekly. The revolution gave 


an impetus to the business that re- 
mained effective after independence 
had been gained, and when the pres- 
ent century opened two hundred Amer- 
ican papers existed, and the first daily 
was sixteen years old. 

Those early papers were not so much 
newspapers, strictly speaking, as ve- 
hicles for the publication of political 
and moral essays and selections, They 
were in no hurry about printing re- 
ports of current events—they had not 
yet learned the value of what we 
call up-to-dateness. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted by 
Congress at Philadelphia on the 4th of 
July, but it was not published in the 
principal paper of the town until the 
13th, and did not appear in a Boston 
paper until the 22d. Things retained 
their freshness indefinitely then to suit 


the convenience of the editors, whose 
facilities were crude because their sup- 
port was limited and precarious. Pref- 
erence was given to matters of a con- 
troversial nature and to foreign intel- 
ligence that was five or six months be- 
hind the time, with an occasional in- 
stance of enterprise in the form of 
original verses on some topic of local 
interest. The press was not recog- 
nized as a permanent factor in public 
affairs, but was regarded simply as an 
incident or a makeshift of doubtful 
title to respect and encouragement. 
Its subscription lists were small, its 
pecuniary condition was one of prac- 
tical mendicancy, and the wonder is 
that it was not extinguished by the 
primary trials, through which it demon- 
strated its right to live. 

There was even then, however, an 
incipient tendency towards some of the 
results that were to invest the journal- 
ism of the country with its later great 
power and honor. The germs of the 
genius which has since worked such 
wonders in newspaper development 
and progress were in the minds of the 
editors of those preparatory times. 
One of them, for example, gave notice 
that he desired ‘‘ ingenious gentlemen 
in every locality to communicate the 
remarkable things they observed, and 
to send their accounts post free, and 
nothing but what they assuredly knew, 
so that the things worthy of recording 
in this as in other parts of the world 
might not sink into eternal oblivion, 
as they had been doing in all the past 
ages of the aboriginal and ancient in- 
habitants.’’ This was the beginning 
of that practice of miscellaneous con- 
tributions which has done so much to 
popularize newspapers and extend 
their service. ‘The people of different 
places were thus brought together in a 
sense and informed by one another in 
matters of general interest ; the news- 
paper was made a speaking gallery 
whereby their views and observations 
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were interchanged. Time, steam and 
electricity have well-nigh abolished 
this useful custom, but there can be no 
dispute about the signal advantage that 
it has been alike to the press and to 
the public. 

It is an interesting fact that clubs 
were formed in Boston and elsewhere 
to write political and literary articles 
for the papers, and many distinguished 
public men availed themselves of this 
method of addressing the people on 
current and important issues. Among 
the contributors to the principal organ 
of the revolutionary party were John 
and Samuel Adams, James Otis, Joseph 
Warren, John Hancock, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., Thomas Cushing, Samuel Dexter 
and Samuel Cooper ; and Charles Car- 
roll was one of the writers for a Balti- 
more paper, in which, through his in- 
fluence, first appeared the resoiutions 
of Patrick Henry declaring the exclu- 
sive right of the General Assembly of 
Virginia to levy taxes and duties on 
her inhabitants. Thus some of the 
most forcible appeals of the colonial 
leaders were sent forth anonymously ; 
and it is worth noting, by the way, as 
a coincidence or an imitation, that at 
about the same time the famous let- 
ters of ‘‘Junius” were given to the 
world through a London newspaper. 
Throughout the Revolution the papers 
were used as a medium for patrioiic 
communications written by prominent 
statesman and soldiers under fictitious 
names ; and influential supporters of 
the royal cause employed the same 
means to antagonize and discredit the 
sentiment that was making impossible 
any other conclusion than the found- 
ing of a new republic. 

The papers of that memorable period 
had a style of their own, and it was 
not lacking in vigor and alertness. It 
was somewhat stilted at times, and 
vainglorious, but always aggressive, 
optimistic and pungent, like the scent 
of battle-smoke. In a general way, it 
reflected the temper and tendency of 
the people. We are apt to think that 
life during the Revolution was a con- 
stant solemnity, but, in fact, it was 
reasonably cheerful and had its sources 
of amusement in spite of its tribula- 
tions. The functions of society were 
not suspended. There were balls, 
picnics, weddings, theaters and other 
diversions. The Fourth of July was 
celebrated with bonfires and illumina- 
tions, as John Adams had predicted ; 
and there is an account of the celebra- 


tion of St. Patrick’s Day by the Irish 
residents of New York ‘‘with their 
accustomed hilarity.”” Dinners were 
frequent, with wine-brightened speech- 
es, in one of which a Tory was defined 
as, ‘‘A thing with its head in England 
and its body in America, and its neck 
ought to be stretched.’’ A quilting 
frolic is reported at which a young 
man talked against the liberties of the 
country, ‘‘ until the girls, exasperated 
by his impudence, laid hold of him, 
stripped him naked to the waist, and, 
instead of tar, covered him with mo- 
lasses, and for feathers took the downy 
tops of flags that grow in the meadows 
and coated him well, and then let him 
go.” Many such things were recorded 
in the papers. 

When Jefferson declared that he 
would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and no laws than ina coun- 
try with laws and no newspapers, he 
gave deserved recognition to the growth 
of the American press. At the time 
of his death, in 1826, the number of 
papers had reached 800. In 1840, 
there were 1,400, mostly devoted to 
politics, but with an increased appetite 
for news ; and then the telegraph and 
the railroad came as accelerating forces, 
and in the ensuing ten years the list of 
papers and periodicals went up to over 
2,500. This rapid progress was cer- 
tainly not attributable to the profits of 
such enterprises. A few of the papers 
had become self-supporting, but the 
large majority of them were still pov- 
erty-stricken and dependent upon a 
kind of favor that was more or less 
humiliating. The business was not 
yet considered strictly legitimate, and 
the editors generally earned their liv- 
ing and maintained their reputability 
by practicing law or medicine, or by 
holding such public offices as they 
could obtain. Nevertheless, the evo- 
lution went on, the publications in- 
creased to over 4,000 in the next dec- 
ade, and the newspaper achieved 
popular sanction as a social force and 
a source of advantage in the various 
relations of civilization. 

The Civil War brought the American 
press its greatest opportunity by creating 
an unprecedented demand ‘for news, 
and thus enabling it to develop its 
principal function and to put itself in 
the way of securing pecuniary inde- 
pendence. It became impossible for 
life to be lived without the papers in 
that capacious and momentous catas- 
trophe. They went into all the homes 
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of the country, and made themselves 
securely welcome. And when the war 
ended their triumph remained with 
them. From 1860 to 1870 there was 
an addition of 1,820 publications ; and 
in 1880 the aggregate was II,314, an 
increase of 5,443, or at the average 
rate of nearly loper cent a year. They 
had not only gained a permanent place 
wherever society was established, but 
they had also caught the pioneering in- 
stinct, and were frequently printed in 
tents or the shade of trees on the 
frontier town sites. 

At the present time there are, in 
round numbers, 20,000 publications in 
the United States, 1,855 of which are 
issued daily and 14,077 weekly. Their 
combined circulation is 4,681,000,000 
copies per year, subject to certain con- 
ditions of fluctuation from time to 
time, but with a steady general in- 
crease. They represent an investment 
of $126,269,885, and their revenue, 
exclusive of special or indirect profits, 
is $143,586,448—$72,243,087 from 
sales and subscriptions, and $71,243,- 
361 from advertisements—and out of 
this amount they pay $68,601,538 of 
wages to 106,095 employees, and ex- 
pend $38,955,322 for paper and other 
materials. The outlay for the news 
service of the dailies is another large 
item, varying in proportion to the im- 
portance of current events and the 
pressure of competition. In some in- 
stances the cost of producing a news- 
paper exceeds that of carrying on the 
government of the State in which it is 
published. The increase in numbers 
has been attended by a gradual increase 
in size and in diversity of contents ; 
and yet the price to the purchaser or 
subscriber has gradually declined until 
it is to-day lower in proportion to 
value, than that of any other article in 
the market. 

The chief province of the press, and 
the one by which a revolution has been 
wrought, is the collection and publica- 
tion of the news. Its agencies and 
methods in that relation ransack the 
whole universe for the latest informa- 
tion of every kind, and the result is a 
continuous daily record that falls short 
of being history only in the sense of 
lacking the perspective that sometimes 
helps and sometimes hinders a proper 
estimate. This is the source from 
which a large majority of the people 
derive all their knowledge of the scope 
and meaning of civilization. It is 
practically their only literature for pur- 


poses of instruction and reflection, and 
they are influenced by it more than by 
any other one thing, or by all other 
things, in the shaping of their views 
and sentiments. The effect is often 
unconsciously experienced, but it is 
none the less certain for that reason. 
There are those who insist that much 
of the intelligence thus obtained is 
useless and demoralizing ; but such a 
criticism is applicable rather to the 
world which is responsible for these 
disagreeable facts than to the newspa- 
pers which publish them. 

It is not too much to say that the 
news reports of the press are more 
forceful than all other influences in 
nourishing the friendship of nations 
and the brotherhood of mankind. They 
put different peoples in that close and 
regular communication which is al- 
most equivalent to direct personal in- 
tercourse,and thus mutuality of thought 
and interest is promoted and a kind 
of universal public opinion developed 
upon all questions of universal impor- 
tance. The American citizen sitting 
at his breakfast table with a newspa- 
per before him can peep into all the 
recesses of civilization and note its 
practical operations under all condi- 
tions. He surveys at a glance the 
whole process of history making, of 
philosophy teaching by examples. A 
day is made as a thousand years to 
him and a thousand years as a day, and 
all his faculties are quickened by con- 
tact with the pulse-beats of human 
nature everywhere. 

This advantage is not merely an en- 
largement of mental vision and an ex- 
tension of sympathy and fraternity. It 
has its practical uses in the shop, the 
office, and the market place. A British 
statesman of high reputation has de- 
clared that the newspapers are ines- 
timably useful and unquestionably in- 
dispensable as a medium by which 
buyer and seller are brought together. 
This is true in a surpassing degree of 
those of our own country. They have 
intimately allied themselves with all 
business interests, and their influence 
reaches even the smallest transactions 
of commerce. The methods of trade 
have been radically changed and im- 
proved by the new circumstances that 
they have introduced. They daily 
send through all the channels of ex- 
change and speculation the facts that 
form the basis of every bargain and 
investm nt. Their advertisements once 
signified nothing more than the amiable 
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willingness of merchants to stand an 
assessment for a public purpose, where- 
as they have now become the eagerly 
sought means of disposing of all kinds 
of products and commodities and mak- 
ing known all kinds of wants and op- 
portunities ; and it is but the simple 
truth to assert that the loss of the in- 
formation which they furnish would 
be one of the greatest imaginable mis- 
fortunes to civilization. 

There is one feature of the Ameri- 
can press that has survived through all 
intervening changes. ‘The papers were 
at first mainly political, and they have 
been so ever since. In the nature of 
things they could not be otherwise. 
They have outlived the old practice of 
mere pamphleteering, they have dis- 
carded the long and ponderous essays 
of forty years ago; but they have not 
relinquished the function of discussing 
political issues and advocating the 
‘claims of political parties. Instead of 
waiting, as they once did, for recog- 
nized leaders to tell them what to say, 
they now do their own leading and 
place statesmen under the disadvantage 
of repeating what has already been 
said. 

The same circumstances that make 
our newspapers potent in politics in- 
vest them with great power in other 
directions. They are so fully the 
oracles of public opinion that no cause 
can prosper without their support ; 
and it is to be acknowledged to their 
crédit that no worthy cause appeals to 
them in vain for sympathy and assist- 
ance. There are some black sheep 
among them—some that pander to low 
tastes and that are not above suspicion 
of corruption; but these exceptions 
only go to emphasize the general rule 
of dignity, integrity, and propriety. 
The time has gone by, if such a time 
has ever been, for speaking of the 
American press with an accent of 
apology. It has thoroughly vindicated 
itself as a force that is at once both a 
security and an inspiration for all the 
interests of material prosperity and 
moral welfare and progress.—/yom 
The Chautauguan for February. 


ApvertisinG is the steam that drives trade 
along at a terrific speed, but it won’t drive 
very fast if it escapes only through the safet 
valve; you must put it where it can reac 
the piston and drive the wheels. If the pis- 
ton is rusty and the wheels need oil, the 
steam can’t do its work. But if you have 
the machinery in good condition and it’s 
ready for the steam, the steam is going to 
make the machinery go.—7he Hardware 
Trade, Minneapolis. 
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TERSE SENTENCES ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


The Binner Engraving Company, 
of Chicago, issues a booklet called 
‘*Modernized Advertising,” which con- 
tains reproductions of its work for 
noted advertisers. At the top and 
bottom of each page isa little argu- 
ment for pictorial advertising. These 
are bright little sentences, and for 
that reason some are given here: 


The right kind of a picture always helps 
out any kind of an ad. 

Men and women are but grown up children. 
Like them they have an inveterate love for 

ictures, and the business world has only 
ately discovered this truth. Do not fail to 
avail yourself of it in your advertising. 

Do not advertise for the sake of advertis- 
ing. Advertise to sell. Show by type and 
picture what you have. 

Does your competitor illustrate his ads? 
If not, you can easily get ahead of him by 
not doing likewise. If he does, illustrate 
your ads better than he does. 

shoe is a shoe, but not every shoe isa 
fit. No more is any and every kind of illus- 
tration just what you want. 

Take any modern catalogue, cut out the 
pictures, and then see how you like it as an 
advertising medium. 

A really good illustration must be perti- 
nent to the advertising matter; in fact, it 
should be an argument to itself. 

The public taste for art has been too much 
developed in the last few decades of our cent- 
ury to permit any poor illustrations even 
in advertising. Poor pictures are a plain 
insult. 

Your advertising space will cost you no 
more if same is illuminated with a catchy 
design. 

Tell the truth when you advertise. Do 
not tell a lie by exhibiting poor illustrations 
of your articles. 

Kavutaleg with up-to-date illustrations 
leaves an impression where type is passed 
unnoticed. 

In these times of multifarious advertising, 
a good eye-catcher is the first thing neces- 
sary. A good picture serves that purpose. 

Make good use of the eyes of the public. 
Illustrate well in words what you want to say 
to them, and then illustrate well what you 
want them to see. 

Thousands of dollars are spent in perfect- 
ing and constructing a machine. Don’t have 
it portrayed in your catalogue with a cheap 
cut. A few dollars more for a perfect cut 
will bring you good returns. Let your cut 
be as good as the machine. 

WIN THEM FOR YOUR OWN. 


The art of merchandising does not consist 
merely in bringing people to the store, or in 
getting them to come and purchase some one 
or bllodeme things that are offered or ad- 
vertised. That is only the first step. The 
main thing is in giving customers‘such entire 
satisfaction, both in the goods they select 
and in the treatment they receive, that they 
will willingly and cheerfully come again and 
use their eipene in bringing other trade.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 

a ee 
IF you’re aiming for the top, 
Don’t let your advertising drop. 
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LOOK THROUGH OUR ADVER- 
tising pages will do as much to con- 
vince you of the value of 


The Sun | 


as an advertising medium as anything we 
could say. It pays them. It will pay you. 





DQDODODO]> 


Address 
THE SUN, New York. 
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IN 
7 | bi b bi CASH PRIZES 
FOR 
9 AD-SMITHS. 


The competition in the preparation of the advertisement best calculated 
to secure pupils for ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster” awakened an interest so 
wide-spread and general that the publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory have decided to invite a similar co-operation of ad-smiths in the 
preparation of an advertisement that shall best express and make known to 
the world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to 
the preparation of that great work, as well as the intelligence and unimpeaci- 
able integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have been accorded: 
and the consequent reliance and confidence with which these circulation 
ratings are so properly regarded by advertisers: all these points going to 
show that the compilation of the Directory is an exacting labor, the finished 
book a boon to the business world, and the price at which it is sold—five 
dollars—only nominal when the cost of producing and the real value of the 
work are considered. 


Competitors desiring to examine the Directory in advance of attempting the composition 
of an advertisement, will find a copy in almost any newspaper office or in the counting: 
room of any general advertiser. By consulting the k ideas and suggestions of value in 
making a good advertisement are likely to present themselves, which might not occur from 
a mere reading of printed matter furnished apes the Directory office. The very best way to 
gs correct ideas, however, will be developed by conversation with an advertiser who knows 

he Directory, and relies upon its information when placing advertising contracts. 





THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS : 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 
work. The advertisement so prepared may be inserted once in awy newspaper, occupying 
space worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shall then send, by 
letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement marked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory will cause a copy of the last issue of the Directory (the issue 
for 1895) to be sent at once, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his address, 
as given in his letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, an 
the best advertisement received within the week will be inserted in Printers’ Ink, together 
with the ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement appeared, 
and a free copy of the last issue of the Directory will then be sent free (carriage paid from 
this end) to the publisher of the paper in which the advertisement appeared which was 
thought to be the best. 

s soon as practicable, after the issue of the twenty-eighth annual edition of the Di- 
rectory, which will be in May or June next, a copy of the new edition of the Directory 
shall be sent, free (carriage paid), to each of the twelve ad-smiths who have produced the 
advertisements deemed best of all; and to each of the twelve newspapers, also, in which the 
best twelve advertisements appeared; and in Printers’ Ink there shall, at that time, be 
exhibited portraits of the constructors of the twelve advertisements deemed best. 

And, on the same date, a letter shall be written to the constructors of the six advertise- 
ments deemed best, said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the 
publishers of the Directory, and three of these letters shall each contain a check for ; damng 
payable to the order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable 
to the ad-smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better calculated 
than any other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. 

he dates upon which the best five advertisements were received (that remain after 
the best of all has been selected out of the six chosen ones) shall then be noted, and 
from among them that one of the five which came in last shall be excluded from further 
consideration: but to the one of the four remaining which was received at the earliest date 
a check for $200 shall be awarded. This disposition of the prize advertisements places a 
premium upon promptness and attaches a possible penalty to delay. 

It will Be A me that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book. 
If the constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a paper, 
and believes that he can make a more effective announcement by saying what he has to say 
in reading matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea. 

One ad-smith asks: ‘Is this prize contest limited to one ad from each ad-smith, or 
may he compose as many as he chooses?” In answer to this query the publishers of the 
Directory say that any ad-smith may compose as many ads oie chooses, but only one Di- 
rectory will be sent for an advertisement inserted in one paper. If the ad-smith tries again 
and again, he will have to induce the publisher of a new paper to let him have the requisite 
space for each effort. Address all communications to 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ay ory and you will perhaps allow & Twenty-eight years? expert- ( 
will sas oo Se oe ° ; ence in this work has enabled the pub- $ 
nad ssovtlen P nd Pt ream space & lishers to issue a Directory which is alone ‘ 
yi. either for an ad or essay, asl Q of ~ See Seer, unapproached and $ 
1in see fit, 35 per cent of any prize 2 Poblished i © 
ite money received on the article ‘ " y ( 
published in his paper, if I GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
should be as fortunate as to re- @ 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Y, ceive any prize. Offers should } 
’ 
reach me at once. Yours truly, ee ee ea , 
Cuas. J. ZinGG. HHANHH0L1N0O08HOHNHH0HHHAHHEE 
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In This Direction Lies Safety. 


As Dun and 
Bradstreet 


Are to the mercantile world in the granting of credits, 
so is the ‘AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ORY” to the advertising world in the placing of 
advertising. 

The merchant who trusts implicitly to the 





Why N 


ot ? information found in the mercantile agency 


books, while he may get great good, is still 








likely to have a number of bad debts at the end of 
the year to show for his trust. Now, while the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY is 
not infallible in its records of circulation, it is as 
nearly so as human ingenuity and persistent effort 
can make it, and is A SAFE GUIDE FOR ANY 
ADVERTISER. With it you are sure to get 
results, usually “‘good”’ results, never bad ones. 


Where There’s Doubt--Stay Out. 


If there is doubt about the circulation of any 
proposed advertising medium you'll find it out in the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. The 
MAN WHO PAYS THE MONEY WOULD BET- 
TER GIVE HIMSELF THE BENEFIT OF 
SUCH DOUBTS. The price of it is $5.00. The 
advertiser who allows that sum of money to stand 
between himself and the information which this 
book contains, has doubtfui success before him. 
Your check, New York draft or postal order will do. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 





Advertisement constructed by John A. McCann and appearing in the Buffalo Evening 





Times, January 27, 1896. 
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The American 
Newspaper Directory, 


Publisked Annually by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 





S100 
REWARD. 


If a publisher 
furnishes a state- 
ment to the Di- 
rectory and the 
Directory fails to 
publish the fig- 
ures, etc., as fur- 
nished it by the 
publisher, the 
above reward is 
paid the pub- 


lisher. 











oooed 


It is the Advertiser’s Guide, 
Sold for the Small Sum of 
Five Dollars Per Copy. 


ae 
Has the Name of Every 
Newspaper in the 
United States in it. 
at 


Every Paper’s Circulation; 
When Established, and 
Many Other Things 

Too Numerous 
to Mention. 


BY 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 








$100 
REWARD. 


If a publisher 
furnishes a state- 
ment to the Di- 
rectory that is aft- 
erwards found 
to be untrue, the 
above reward is 
paid to the first 
person proving 
that the Directo- 
ry was imposed 
upon. 





Ninety-Nine Out of Every One Hundred 
Modern Advertisers Use It Now. 


Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 








Advertisement constructed by Milton McConnell, The Lone Star State Ad-Smith, ana 
appearing in The Vernon Weekly Call, Vernon, Texas, Jan. 29, 1896. 
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A Newspaper Directory 
That Directs, 1» 


“‘AND THERE ARE OTHERS.” 





It is easy enough to make a newspaper directory, 
if one is not particular about its accuracy and complete- 
ness. It is not so easy to make one that shall 
everywhere be recognized as the standard authority 
on the subject of newspapers and their circulations. 


Anybody can compile a list of newspapers, append a 
quantity of imperfect data, easily obtained, and call it 
a newspaper directory. Not everybody can put into a 
directory an experience of twenty-eight years spent 
in searching for the most trustworthy information 
about newspapers, and sifting the facts thus obtained 
to reach an honest and reliable basis for its statistics. 


It is one thing for a directory to lay claim to correctness in its 


circulation ratings. It is quite another thing to guarantee 


the circulation of a newspaper under a $r00 penalty, 
and to accord to every newspaper publisher in 
America the privilege of having his circulation thus 
guaranteed. 


There is but one directory of American newspapers that is 
at once the most accuraie, the most comprehensive, 
the best classified, and founded on the largest 
experience; but one that guarantees newspaper 
circulations; but one leader; but one that is best. 
It is the 


American Newspaper Directory. 


The price of the Directory is $5.00. Address 
the publishers, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New Yor«. 











Advertisement constructed by W. HH. Eastman, East Sumner, Me., and ap- 


pearing in the Oxford Democ» at, So. Paris, Me., Fan. 28, 1896. 
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TT oo Imi; 
The correctness of cir- the Directory has been im- 
culation ratings given in posed upon by an untruth- 
figures, or marked with ful report and thereby led 
one asterisk (*), is guar- te assign to a paper still 
anteed by a reward of a published a rating which 
hundred’ dollars ($100), is not in accordance with 
which will be paid in each facts.—A merican Newsfa- E 
and every case to the first | fer Directory. = 
person who proves that = 
TO i TM HMMA 


Of The 
American Newspaper Directory. 


(The Best Newspaper Directory.) 


The consensus of opinion of well-versed advertisers is that all newspaper directories, ex- 
cept the AmEeRIcAN NerwspaPeR Directory, are weakest where they should be strongest— 
they do not support the circulation statements published between their covers by any sort of 

uarantee, 
° It is also an universally admitted fact that circulation is the life-blood of the newspaper 
or periodical (quality as well as quantity to always be carefully considered), therefore the cir- 
culation figures as given in all directories, with the notable exception of the AMEKICAN 
NewspaPeR Directory, are practically worthless—simply statements, 

The advertiser who invests his money in a newspaper directory preparatory to outlining 
his advertising campaign in which he proposes to expend his money (be it ever so small an 
amount) desires only reliable information. If the advertiser be well informed there is no 
question as to which directory he will choose, because the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DiRECTOKY 
is the only directory which pays a reward of one hundred dollars for every case to the first 
person proving untrue a publisived circulation statement from its pages. No other newspapc;z 
directory will even guarantee their statements, to say nothing of putting up their money if 
proven untrue, : 

The advertiser unquestionably wants no other than honest, truthful circulation ratings 
and the $zoo reward offered by the AMERICAN NEwspaPeER Direcrory is the “sterling 
stamp of honesty and good faith by which he easily recognizes the directory’s worth and 
value. 

Twenty-one times in eight years have dishonest newspaper publishers caused the 
AMERICAN NeEwspaAPrerR Direcrory to forfeit $100 in each case because of their false state- 
ments. ‘hese rewards were scattered over thirteen States and one Territory. The constant 
and continued exposure of the dishonest acts of the convicted publishers who imposed 
fictitious circulations on the directory has saved the wasting of many dollars to advertisers who 
otherwise might have been the victims of these or similar sharks. Such sharks are many 
times, no doubt, deterred from making fraudulent circulation claims through fear of a like 
exposure, 

Armed with the invulnerable American NEwsparer Directory (over 1,000 pages, de- 

*scriptive of 20,395 newspapers and periodicals) the advertiser will find his labor greatly less- 
ened, and the consciousness of the reliable standard upheld by its publishers will be a 
world of comfort—and a safeguard against imposition by dishonest publishers, 

Address (inclosing $5.00, price of Directory, carriage paid) Geo. P, Rowett & Co., 
1o Spruce St., N. Y. 





Advertisement constructed by Bruce Miller and appearing in the Bourbon (Ky.) News, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1896, 
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THE ADVERTISER’S GUIDE, 
PUBLISHER’S REFERENCE BOOK, 


CORRECT CENSUS REPORT. 


The twenty-eighth annual edition of the American News- 

A Work of Great paper Directory wil: soon go to press. This edition will be 

Value to the even more concise, exact and authoritative than any here- 

tofore printed. For twenty-eight years Geo. P. Rowell & 

Business World. Co. have issueda yearly edition of one of the world’s best 

books—a book filled from cover to cover with a vast fund of 

information tothe business world. The amount of labor and expense in getting 

out this work, and the pains taken by the enterprising publishers to make it 

elaborate and complete can hardly be appreciated. Printers’ Ink of December 

25th contained a picture of 18,618 letters, mailed December 14th, asking for circu- 

lation reports to be used in the twenty-eight annual revision of the American 

Newspaper Directory. This gives but a faint idea of the painstaking labor in- 
volved in the annual revision. 


No book of any kind is harder to make perfect than 

Unimpeachable Rowell’s Directory. In the United States and Canada 

Integrity in Ac- there are something like 18,0U0 newspapers published in 

cording Ratings fourteen or fifteen languages. To get the circulation 

gKatings. ratings of all these papers correct so as to admit of no 

doubt on the part of advertisers, and at the same time do 

full justice to he is a work that requires the experience of years, and 

much arduous and exacting labor. And Rowell’s Newspaper Directory has un- 

questionably reached that standard of perfection. Eight years agothe publish- 
ers offered a reward as follows : 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD—Any peblicher who places on file at the 
penis office a true statement, ry the requisite information concern- 
yn oe the issues of his paper, for a full year, the same being duly signed and 

d, and who finds, when the book appears, that his paper is not rated in ac- 
cordance with the report which he sent, will receive from the publishers of 
the Directory a written apology for their neglect and a check for $100 for the dis- 
covery of the error. The publisher who registers the letter he sends contain- 
ing the circulation statement, will find it easy to prove that it was sent and re- 
ceived. If he keeps a copy it will be equally easy to establish the fact that the 
statement sent actually did contain the requisite information and was properly 
signed and dated. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD-If a publisher furnishes 2 statement, as 
set forth above, that is afterwards found to be untrue, a reward of $100 will be paid 
to the first person who proves that the Directory was so imposed upon by the paper, 
if still published. 

Only twenty such untruthful statements have been discovered during the past 

eight years that this system of rewards has been standing. This is the most con- 

vincing evidence of the unimpeachable integrity with wich newspaper circula- 
tion ratings have been accorded by the publishers of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. 


First—The circulation ratings accorded the newspapers of 

A Few Points in the United States are remarkably acourate—only twenty 

Favor of es otgnt yess. famet is o Ganettser, in 

, a gives the population of every city and town in the 

ROWELL’S 1896. United States enterprising enough to support a newspaper, 

the name of the newspaper and the name of the publisher. 

Italso gives a short description of such towns, and the kind of industry giving 

it support—whether manufacturing, mining or agriculture. This feature alone 

is worth oe bee the price of the book. Third—It is always upto date; itis a 

thorough work; a standard publication; a necessity in carrying on all branches of 

trade. And last but not least, when we consider the enormous cost of produc- 
ing it, and its real value to the business world, the price is right—$5 a Copy. 


Send in your order to-day (with a check for $5) and the book will be 
sent to your address as soon as it comes from the press. 
Addr 


ess— 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
ww) 
Advertisement constructed by A. L. Baumgartner, appearing in The Woonsocket (S. D.) 
News, January 23, 1896. 
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The American Newspaper Directory rates the circulation of every newspaper in exact 
accordance with the publisher's claim, and pays a reward of one hundred dollars for every 


case where it is shown that the Directory was imposed upon by an untruthful report. In 
the eight years that this system has prevailed the reward has been paid twenty-one times. 





CALIFORNIA. LOUISIANA. 

Morning Call, San Francisco.......... 1892 Morning Star, N leans........ -_s 
Family ‘Lelon, Los Angeles.... ...+++ 1894 antag Sten, Hew Cte 1895 
COLORADO. MINNESOTA, 

Candle, Creede.......0.secees iéeedaned . 1895 Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis... 1894 
Ss GEORGIA. MISSOURI. 
Dixie Doctor, Atlanta .....+.+sseeeeees 1892 Anzeiger des Westens, St. Louis....... 1892 
ILLINOIS. St. Louis Magazine, St. Louis.......... 1895 
Gazette, Waukegan.......+..seeeeeeees 1888 NEBRASKA. 
Western Rural, Chicago........... coos 3E94 Bee, Omaha....... hinwmiinnniniiiintan 1895 
INDIANA. 
aint, TIRIR os0oscc0sccvcscsseseoss 1893 OHIO. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. Advocate, Prospect........... seecceees 189% 
Our Brother in Red, Muskogee........ 1893 WASHINGTON. 
KANSAS. Press-Times, Seattle .........+.+++ soees 1894 
Saturday Evening Lance, Topeka...... 1894 leaned 
a Wier City ae eae 1895 on WISCONSIN. 
unflower, Williamsburg..........-+-+++ 1895 Skandinavisk Tribune, Madison....... 1889 
Western Poultry Breeder, Topeka..... 1895 Monitor, Montfort..........seee0 seeee 1893 





When any one questions the accuracy of a guaranteed circulation rating in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, and sets up a claim for the $100 reward, it becomes requisite 
to furnish such proof as would be considered sufficient by a Grand Jury or in a court of 
law when no defense is made. Persons intending to enter a claim for the reward will do 
well to take the advice of a local attorney, justice of the peace, or a business man having 
experience in such matters. The publishers of the Directory pay the reward cheerfully 
when a case is made out, but it is not a part of their business to aid in proving a publisher 
in the wrong, who, so far as they know, and would be glad to believe, may be absolutely 
right. 





Any publisher who places on file at the Directory office a true statement, conveying 
the requisite information concerning ail the issues of his paper, for a full year, the same 
being duly signed and dated, and who finds, when the book appears, that his paper is not 
rated in accordance with the report which he sent, will receive from the publishers of 
the Directory a written apology for their neglect and a check for $100 /or the discovery 
of “he error. The publisher who registers the letter he sends containing the circulation 
statement, will find it easy to prove that it was sent and received. If he keeps a copy it 
will be equally easy to establish the fact that the statement sent actually did contain the 
requisite information and was properly signed and dated. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
x ‘Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
to Spruce St., New York. 
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The St. Louis Post- Dispatch re 
Bomb Proof. 
..MIERIT AS WELL AS CHEAPNESS 


Is What the People Want in a Newspaper. 


This the morning pogere have learned since they cut the price, in their frantic 
efforts to catch up with the Post-DisPATCcH and retard its steady growth. 

On Sunday, November 17th, the morning papers reduced the price to One Cent. 
The following shows what the average Net Circulation of the Dariy Post- 
DisPaTCH was per day during the nine days BEFORE the reduction, nine days AFTER 
and du the nine days ending eee: December 28th (exclusive of Xmas). 

Following is Table of Circulation of REPUBLIC and Post-DISPATCH since the 
cut in price of morning papers: 























REPUBLIC. | POST-DISPATCH. 
November. | December. ||; November. | December. 
18 69,660 61,610 18.. 82,349 83,724 
19 590 62,620 19.. 81,802 83,668 
20 7,150 62,280 \} 20.. 81,593 84,852 
= 60,530 64,485 82,042 82,933 
60,380 7¥,590 82,575 86,917 
62,7: 62,740 80,523 83, 
0,545 61,170 87,725 83,212 
59,750 280 061 74,074 
61,110 63,900 5 83,886 
60,280 260 82,816 84,581 
60,970 66,110 76,444 82,976 
61,090 71,7 $2,747 85,676 
63,945 62,900 81,111 84,466 
eaiels 63,410 eebeaa 84,067 
804,745 906,135 1,066,046 | 1,168,980 
61,903 64,724 82,003 83,498 





























For a fair comparison gross figures are taken in both instances. In the above 
table the Repusiic shows an average daily 7. in December over November 
from the 18th of the month, of 2,821; and the Post-DispatcnH a gain of 1,495. 
The street sales of an afternoon paper are avae very ey reduced on a holi- 
day. Leaving out Christmas Day figures for both papers, the REPUBLIC shows an 
average daily gain of 2,291 and the Post-DisPATCH a gain of 2,225. 

_ Another thing to be taken into consideration: The Repus.ic’s figures are 
without deductions for waste, left-over, unaccounted or spoiled papers, whereas 
in the gross figures above of the Post-DIsPATCH all spoiled, left-over, returns of 
the day from newsboys, unaccounted and exchanged are excluded. 

Furthermore, it is a fact which will be conceded by all well-informed news- 
paper men that much of the circulation of a paper making a heavy canvass im- 
mediately after a reduction in price is not permanent or substantial, hence the 
bona fide substantial gain of the Post-DisPatcH during this period undoubtedly 
exceeds the REPUBLIC. 


Leaving out Christmas Day we have 


Republic Gain ccross 2,291 Post-Dispatch Gain cross) 2,225 
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The Great Atlanta 
Exposition 


20,000 Mark Passed on Daily. 


READ THIS.—50,000 people visited the Fair the day the 
Liberty Bell reached Atlanta and the number increases daily. 


THE ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


the recognized and leading Atlanta daily, containing the most com- 
plete news of the Fair, besides supplying a history of the most im- 
portant events transpiring daily, correctly reported and gathered 
from every portion of the civilized world, is bought up as rapidly 
as the papers can be run from the presses. The leading adver- 
tising medium within a radius of 50 miles of Atlanta—North, 
South, East or West. Ads inserted in the ATLANTA JOURNAL 
are ‘‘ Trade Winners ’”’ and pay the advertiser handsomely. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 
F. H. RICHARDSON, Editor. 
H. H. CABANISS, Business [anager. 























Theo, E. Payne, 2519 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Wichita 
Eagle 


Is the handsomest and most complete Metropolitan 
Associated Press Daily published in the United 

7 States in a city the size of WICHITA. 

It has MERGENTHALER MACHINES. 

It has all the up-to-date newspaper improvements. 

It has its own leased wire. 

It enjoys the full confidence and gocd-will of a con- 

| stituency of 250,000 happy and prosperous, in- 
telligent people. 

It reaches these people from 12 to 24 hours quicker 
than any other daily can; hence, other papers 
don’t try. 

It is a field peculiarly its own. 

| There is no other paper in the UNITED STATEs so 

SITUATED THAT IT HAS SUCH ABSOLUTE CON- 

TROL of the situation on account of its peculiar 

location as 


The Eagle. 


It pays 80 per cent of all postage paid on second- 
class publications in the Wichita Post-Office, 22 
in number. 

It pays, per month, in addition to this, as much to 
the express companies for delivery of EAGLE 

I to news agents as the other 22 publications 

i | | (daily and weekly) pay postage. 

| 














It has, in addition to the above, a large city circu- 
lation and city news agents. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
(CHRONICLE 


r= z M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 
mere Average 
Circulation 











The San Francisco Chronicle is the leading paper 
in standing, influence and circulation published on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The San Francisco Chronicle prints more papers 
and its circulation reaches more homes than any news- 
paper west of the Missouri River. 

The Chronicle possesses the highest qualifications 
essential to advertisers—honesty, bona fide circulation, 
best of readers, and the confidence of its patrons. Its 
circulation is substantial and growing constantly, and 
advertisers will receive good and direct results. 


PME FF FS HH HH H+ + ~ 


‘‘The San Francisco Daily Chronicle is the most important 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast—one of the few in the United States 
that may be said to stand in the front rank of American journal- 
ism.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


OE + + + + ~ 


New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
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OFFICIAL FIGURES 


(U. S. Census 1890.) 


Total population of the U.S., . 
Total number of towns 10,000 

population or over, 349 
Total population of same, 


Leaving a remainder of 
Of this amount the rural an 
lation is, ‘ 


Leaving a asiutetlen whieh we 
term country townspeople, 


Probably not over one-seventh 
of this number ever see a 
daily paper, 


Total, 


‘| 62,622,250 


| 11,389,674 
45,232,576 
+ 10,175,895 
., 35,056,681 


| 5,008,097 
- 30,048,584 











30 Million People inthe U. 
S.NeverSeea Daily Paper 











‘THE WHOLE CIRCULATION OF 


Boyce’s Big Weeklies 


GOES TO THIS CLASS OF READERS. 


OUR PROVED CIRCULATION 


COPIES... 500, 000 WEEKLY. 


IS OVER 





--AD RATE... 


$1.60 per agate line per 
insertion in the Blade, Ledger 
and World. Any ad may be 
cancelled at any time at pro 
rata rate. 


W. D. 


Boyce Co. 


Chicago, III. 


Ad Department. 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
r By Charles Austin Bates, 
TALK No. 2. 


Iam led to believe that there are two, 
possibly three, men in this business of 
advertisement writing whose prices on 
some lines of work are higher than 
mine. Of necessity, these men may 
work for only a limited number of 
clients. This limits their experience 
in business, and narrows their field 
of observation. They do good work 
—there is no doubt of that ; but it may 
not seem unnatural for me to say that 
I have never seen any of their work 
which I believed was better advertis- 
ing than my own. By better advertis- 
ing I mean advertising that will sell 
more goods. I have seen advertise- 
ments that sounded ‘‘smarter”’ than 
mine. It is comparatively easy to 
write a ‘‘smart” advertisement. I 
don’t try to write ‘‘smart” ads. I 
don’t care how my ads sound, if they 
sell goods, That isa broad statement, 
and perhaps may be misconstrued. I 
am careful with my work. I endeavor 
to treat the English language with the 
utmost respect, and to transgress none 
of the laws of grammar or rhetoric. 
However, I do not strain after effects. 
My idea is to get my story before peo- 
ple in a plain, clear, forceful, earnest, 
convincing manner. I want to tell my 
story so that people will believe it when 
they read it. For this reason I will 
write about nothing in which I do not 
thoroughly believe. A ‘thing may be 
all right. It may be very valuable and 
be thoroughly commendable, but if I 
cannot feel a certain degree of en- 
thusiasm for it, I will not write about 
it under any circumstances, at any 
price. I can’t do good work for a 
thing or for a man that I do not be- 
lieve in. There are a great many 
things that a great many people believe 
in that I am unable to believe. This 
doesn’t make the thing bad, but it 
makes it impossible for me to write 
about it in the way that I feel I should 
write. I know that a great many peo- 
ple who have read my advertisements 
have expected to find me offensively 
egotistical. I do not believethat Iam 
so, though perhaps the impression is 
only a natural one. The point is just 
this: I know that I can write good 
advertisements. I know that I know 
the advertising business thoroughly. 
I believe that my judgment on a ques- 
tion of advertising is iust as good as 
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that of any man living, and I know 
that it-is better than that of 999,999 
men ina million. That is egotism, of 
course, but I believe it is true, and I 
am not alone in that belief. I don’t 
think people would come to me with 
their business unless they believed that 
my judgment was good, and that my 
ads were good. I don’t believe they 
would come to me unless they felt 
very sure that I believed in my ability 
to serve them profitably. I have a 
story to tell, and it is a personal story. 
Naturally, a personal story is egotist- 
ical. One of the things that I believe 
about myself is that I can make money 
for any advertiser in America (whose 
business I will undertake). I believe 
that the man who pays a higher price 
for his work than I charge him is not 
getting the worth of his money. I am 
very sure that the man who pays a 
lower price is not getting the worth of 
his money. 

Medical advertising is my particular 
specialty and I charge more for work 
in that line than in any other. Special 
technical knowledge is required in this 
work and I possess this knowledge. 
The story must be told clearly, con- 
cisely, convincingly, in words that the 
least educated reader can understand 
and to which the most fastidious can 
take no exception. For a single med- 
ical ad I usually charge $15 to $25. 
For a series of 6 or 12 I can usually 
say about $10 each. Illustrations are 
charged for in accordance with their 
character. Booklets and circulars cost 
according to subject, length and illus- 
tration. No medical circular costs less 
than $15 and no medical booklet less 
than $25. 

Circulars and booklets for the use 
of manufacturers and jobbers in devel- 
oping trade from retailers have repre- 
sented a considerable portion of my 
work, and I have been more than or- 
dinarily successful in this line. Usu- 
ally a single circular costs no less than 
$10 or $15, and may cost $25. A se- 
ries of circulars may be written for, 
say, $25 to $50 for six, and about ¢50 
to&*$1oo for 12. 

Retail advertisers can have 13 ads 
and 13 cuts for $20, or they can have 
52 illustrated ads during the year and 
pay $6 per month for them. I have 
several distinct propositions that I am 
ready to send to any retail advertiser 
who will send one of his ads, clipped 
from a newspaper. Charles Austin 
Bates, Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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ADVERTISING THE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 


RELYING ON TESTIMONIALS OF SCHOL- 
ARS AND PEOPLE COMPETENT TO 
JUDGE— FILING AND CLASSIFYING 
NEWSPAPER NOTICES—OTHER INTER- 
ESTING FACTS. 








The well-known publishers, Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, began adver- 
tising their Standard Dictionary in the 
magazines and daily and weekly pa- 
pers about a year ago. On November 
27th, last, they advertised the anniver- 
sary of the Standard Dictionary, and 
in their announcement said that they 
were putting to press the ninetieth 
thousand. The sales of this great 
work have been remarkable. The 
publishers have been large and liberal 
advertisers, and they are now begin- 
ning to reap some of the benefits of 
their enterprise. 

In a recent conversation, Mr. B. F. 
Funk said to the writer that the im- 
mense labor involved in preparing the 
Standard Dictionary was one part only 
of the great undertaking. A _ not 
less important problem was to have the 
book sell after its completion. Here 
was a work that represented years of 
careful study and labor ; the result of 
the united efforts of 247 editors and 
specialists, and of 500 readers ; that 
cost $960,000 for its production before 
a single copy was put into the hands 
of the people. The failure of this 
great enterprise—that is to say, if the 
dictionary did not ‘‘take”’ or sell— 
meant heavy losses and possible ruin. 

Last month—December, 1895—the 
publishers of the Standard did some 
very effective advertising. They took 
a whole page in the leading magazines 
for December—in Forum, North Amer- 
ican Review, Harpers, McClure’s, etc. 
They had columns and long reading 
notices in all of the New York and in 
some of the Chicago daily papers. 

I asked Mr. Funk what the results 
had been from these advertisements. 
He replied: ‘‘ We believe that it has 
paid us several times over. Of course, 
it is not easy to follow all our sales. 
The dictionary is handled by hundreds 
of agents, who get the benefit of our 
advertising. They turn in their orders 
to this office. But, in a great number 
of cases, we have seen the results of 
advertising. * For example, we offered 
in our advertisements to send, on 
application, a copy of the Standard 
Dictionary by messenger to any person 
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in New York City, Brooklyn or vicinity, 
for inspection, free of all charge. The 
numerous applications to us show very 
plainly that our advertisements were 
read.” 

Some of the advertisements of the 
Standard Dictionary had attracted my 
attention by their direct manner and 
style. Evidently they were prepared 
by a practiced hand. On inquiry I 
learned that Mr, Eugene Thwing has 
charge of that branch of the firm’s 
business. I called on Mr. Thwing, 
and we had a pleasant talk. It was 
not long before I discovered that Mr. 
Thwing wasa constant reader of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, and a close observer of the 
work of Messrs. Gillam and Bates and 
other ad-smiths, 

“‘T have been writing advertise- 
ments, circulars and prospectuses about 
books,” said Mr. Thwing, ‘‘ during 
the past ten years. This has become 
a special line for me. I find that the 
advertising of books, in order to be 
effective, requires some special knack 
or knowledge—that is, in order to ex- 
cite the interest of the reading public. 
Of course, the kind and character of a 
book influences the advertising. But 
every book worth anything should be 
advertised. Many a good book has 
fallen flat, as they say, because it was 
not properly advertised. A clever ad- 
vertisement will often sell a ‘trashy’ 
book. That is shown every year by 
so-called popular books, which usually 
owe their sudden popularity to flatter- 
ing newspaper notices, 

‘*Now, in regard to the Standard 
Dictionary, this work is out of the or- 
dinary run of books. The question was, 
How should such a work be adver- 
tised? At the outset, I made up my 
mind that we should have to doa great 
deal of explaining about the new dic- 
tionary. 

‘In order to have people buy this 
elaborate and expensive work, it is 
necessary to tell them all about it how 
many pages and illustrations there 
were in the book ; how the vocabulary 
contained more terms than any other 
dictionary of the language ; how the 
definitions were more thorough and 
comprehensive than those to be found 
elsewhere ; how many original feat- 
ures there were in the work—how, 
in short, the Standard was as far 
ahead of all the other dictionaries as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica was in 
advance of all previous encyclope- 
dias, This, in whole or in part, and in 
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one way or another, I have set forth 
in plain language. 

‘Then I. prepared an attractive 
prospectus. This contained a sum- 
mary of the interesting and valuable 
features of the dictionary. It has a 
great number of illustrations, and 
shows more in detail than an adver- 
tisement the strong points we claim for 
our work. For example, there are 
several pages devoted to a comparison 
of the definition and treatment of the 
most common terms by the three large 
dictionaries, viz.. the Standard, Cent- 
ury and International.’’ 

Here Mr. Thwing turned at random 
to ‘‘philosophy,’’ and the definition 
and treatment of this term as shown 
in three parallel columns. 

I asked Mr. Thwing as to the man- 
ner of sending out this pamphlet. He 
said that they were furnished to the 
agents, who gave them to prospective 
buyers. Thousands were also sent 
out to clergymen, lawyers, doctors and 
others, whose names were taken from 
directories. 

Continuing, Mr. Thwing said: ‘“The 
reception which the Standard Dic- 
tionary has met with at home and 
abroad has been a great encourage- 
ment to the publishers. It is doubtful 
if any similar work has received such 
extravagant praise as the Standard. 
Let me show you something.” 

Here Mr. Thwing went to the 
shelves and took down two big scrap 
books, which he laid open on his desk. 

‘* These books, as you will see,” said 
Mr. Thwing, ‘‘are filled with the 
various notices of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. There are thousands of them, 
and they come from all quarters of the 
world. These notices are, so to speak, 
our trump cards. Used in our adver- 
tisements they are the most effective 
arguments we can produce. Nothing 
we could say of our own dictionary 
can surpass what others have said of it.” 

‘* You then make these indorsements 


the prominent feature of your adver-~ 


tisements ?” I inquired. 

‘Yes ; these strong notices will fur- 
nish me with ammunition for several 
years. There is no doubt that the in- 
dorsements of eminent scholars, col- 
lege presidents, professors and literary 
men will induce many readers to look 
into the matter. Their praise has led 
to many sales. Asa rule, intelligent 
people believe that men and scholars 
of the highest standing would not ex- 
press their admiration and encomiums 


on the work unless it deserved them. 
‘‘As I have said, the high indorse- 
ments will be one striking feature of 
the dictionary advertisements. In ad- 
dition we simply state plain facts with 
regard to the Standard, and we invite 
people to compare it with any other 
dictionary of the English language.” 
That Mr. Thwing has the happy 
faculty of calling the attention of 
readers to the dictionary is shown by 
many of his recent advertisements in 
the New York papers. Last Decem- 
ber, when the announcement was pub- 
lished far and wide that Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne had captured the Herald's 
$10,000 prize for the best novel, Mr. 
Thwing’s advertisement read : 





Julian Hawthorne Changes His 
Mind on the Dictionary 
Question. 

Julian Hawthorne said, Sept. 16, 
1892, two years before the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary was publish- 

ed: 

_ ‘In my opinion it [Webster’s Interna- 
tional] is, for all ordinary purposes, the 
best dictionary in the world.” 

But he said, June 15, 1894, after a thor- 
ough comparison of the new Standard 
with its predecessors : 

“.... I am now able to say that I 
think the Standard Dictionary is the 
most ‘P actically useful dictionary pub- 
lished. I have Worcester, Webster and 
the Century.” 

This is, so far as we can discover, the 
conclusion that all reach who make a 
similar comparison. The publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, this city, are giving the pub- 
lic the benefit of the special Introduct- 
ory Prices, $17 for the Full Russia bound 
edition, until the end of this month. 
After the first of the year the regular 
permanent prices, considerably higher, 
will be rigidly adhered to. The work is 
an ideal Christmas gift. 





All of Mr. Thwing’s ads are directly 
tuned to the happenings of the day. 
At the beginning of the Venezuelan 
complications his ad was headed ‘‘ En- 
glishmen Are Outspoken,” after which 
followed English indorsements of the 
dictionary. Mr. Thwing has his notices 
so arranged in his scrap book that he 
can find his indorsements without un- 
necessary labor or trouble. The perti- 
nent words and sentences are under- 
lined with red ink and otherwise indi- 
cated. Suppose that he wishes to use 
quotations with regard only to the ex- 
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cellence of the Standard’s definitions. 
He can soon find just what he wants in 
the scrap book. So too, with the ex- 
tracts concerning the spellings, syno- 
nyms, illustrations, quotations from au- 
thors, and other features of the dic- 
tionary which have been singled out 
for praise and comment. 
L. J. VANCE. 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 
‘By Julius Fitzgerald. 

The great mistake made by modern 

merchants is the endeavor to push too 
many things at once, which necessi- 
tates such a division of the subject as 
to confuse rather than instruct the 
readers of the advertisement. You 
know perfectly well that i. you tell a 
man too many things at once he will 
forget more than half of them. Your 
own memory could not retain them if 
the experiment were tried on you. But 
you run away with the idea that be- 
cause you put your information in print 
people can refer to it at any time. 
They can but they won’t. They have 
something else to do besides referring 
to advertisements. Never depend on 
anybody reading your adtwice. Make 
it strong enough to attract and simple 
enough to be understood at first read- 
ing. 
‘*One-thing-at-a-time ’’ advertising 
is unquestionably the best and the 
most profitable. It is a concentration 
of effort that invariably gets its re- 
ward. It is easier to write, easier to 
read, and easier to draw customers 
that way. ‘he ‘‘ multi-bargain”’ kind 
of advertising cripples the writer and 
bewilders the reader. It splits up the 
attention of both writer and reader. 
But you can focus your own mind ab- 
solutely on one subject and write un- 
reservedly about it, without having 
any other to crowd it out ; youhave an 
increased chance of making an im- 
pression upon your readers. The con-. 
centration of effort on your part brings 
a corresponding concentration of at- 
tention on the part of the reader. 

But some merchants think and say 
that it isa waste of space to confine 
your ad to one thing. I believe the 
reverse is the truth, for the reasons 
above stated. I think a quarter column 
per day is better than a page once a 
week—advertising one thing at atime, 
and that attractively. 

We will take, for instance, the case 
of a furniture dealer who puts out the 
regular general ad about having the best 


furniture and carpets at the lowest 
prices in the city. When he has said 
furniture store everybody knows what 
he keeps. He cannot add to the infor- 
mation except by putting prices on 
every article, and if he does that, he 
leaves little or no room for individual 
descriptions, 

Now would it not be better to ad- 
vertise a rocker, or a folding bed, or 
parlor table, one day, devoting a few 
lines to show how and why it is better 
and cheaper than another store has 
got, then take a second article the 
second day, and so on right through 
the week? Very little space, com- 
paratively, would be required, your 
name would be before the public a// 
the time, and every ad would be bound 
to make an impression on some people 
who wanted just the very thing adver- 
tised. They would have much more 
chance of seeing it if advertised alone 
than if it was buried as an item in a 
page of solid matter. 

The general ad is often merely a 
directory through which it is too much 
of a task to wade. Asa rule the army 
of shoppers know just the articles you 
keep in your store. It is for you to 
individualize them in such a way as to 
make them separately interesting. And 
this can only be done by advertising 
‘*one thing at a time.” 

se 
THE SILENT DRUMMER. 

The greatest commercial drummer of the 
present age is -the rightly-placed advertise- 
ment. It never tires, has no hotel expenses, 
needs no mileage ticket and finds its way 
everywhere. A slight charge pays for its 
transmission from ocean to ocean, and from 
the Canadas to Mexico. It travels to the 
outposts of civilization for the merest trifle 
of cost. Itis a veritable globe-trotter. An 
ad printed in St. Louis, New York, Chicago 
or Cincinnati can be read, thumbed and 
noted in Cape Town, Calcutta, Melbourne, 
Tokio, Hong ong and everywhere else. The 
carricr pigeon fails to travel so far, the navi- 
gator cannot overtake it, and even the ubi- 
quitous telegraph wire has its terminal be- 
hind the footprints of an ad. Nor is this a 
useless race with distance, or a mere experi- 
ment in testing postal facilities. There is 
money init. It has commercial value. Itis 
the living seed of the future business crop. 

he most successful business men of to-day 
recognize this fact, and keep the silent drum- 
mer in perpetual motion. Those who neglect 
this means of soliciting trade are the losers 
thereby. Advertising is not a fad, nor can 
it be a failure,if due prudence is taken in 
putting the right thing in the right place.— 
Age of Steel. 

——_- +o 

Don’ be too distinctly original in your ad- 
vertising. Don’t try to startle people with 
your wit. The successful new idea is the 
one that everybody has unconsciously reccg- 
nized for a long time.—C. A. Bates. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART. 


The development of the art of ad- 
vertising during the last four or five 
years has been remarkable. The news- 
paper advertisement has changed rad- 
ically both in form and character. It 
is no longer a bald and dry announce- 
ment of a private business, to which a 
great part of newspaper readers gave 
no particular attention, but has become 
a feature of the journal that compels 
everybody's observation. 

This is because the advertisements 
of all extensive advertisers are now 
prepared more carefully and skillfully 
with regard to both their literary con- 
struction and their typographical dis- 
play. They are better written and 
more artistic in appearance. They pre- 
sent more attractively and strikingly the 
peculiar features and advantages of the 
business or articles advertised. They 
give information valuable to the public 
in a form and a manner that make it 
readable also. Advertising space is cost- 
ly in all newspapers in which it is worth 
while to advertise, and, consequently, 
such business announcements contain 
only the words necessary to produce 
the desired impression. There is no 
redundancy in them. Every word is 
made to tell ; and therein is the secret 
of the most effective writing. ‘The 
expression of many of these advertise- 
ments nowadays is so far picturesque 
that they attract the reader simply by 
their literary art. In typographical 
form, too, they are made to command 
attention. No reader of a newspaper 
can pass them by. They force them- 
selves on his notice, and he is as likely 
to read them as any other of the con- 
tents of the paper. 

The result is that the names and sit- 
uation of New York business houses 
which are large and regular adver- 
tisers in the leading journals are better 
known to the people than many of the 
most important of the public build- 
ings, and their fame extends through- 
out the Union, and even reaches to 
foreign countries. So far as mere pub- 
licity goes, they are the equals of the 
statesmen and generals of the widcst 
distinction. Everybody knows of 
them and of the departments of trade 
and manufacture in which they are 
engaged. Strangers in town visit their 
establishments from curiosity, if not 
also with the original purpose of 
making purchases. Residents here 
who formerly give little or no heed to 


business advertisements are now guided 
almost wholly by those announcements 
in buying supplies. 

At present there is much complaint 
among small dealers with a merely 
neighborhood trade that these great 
establishments are drawing away their 
business. Of course it is so; but the 
reason why such concerns are monop- 
olizing trade is not that they are using 
any unfair means to absorb the patron- 
age of their petty rivals. They have 
no monopoly of the method by which 
they draw to themselves the trade for 
merly distributed among great num- 
bers of little shops. There is no secret 
about the cause of their vastly larger 
voluine of business. The way to it is 
open to everybody else. The profit- 
able distinction they enjoy was secured 
by advertising. Except for it, every 
one of them would now be doing a 
comparatively and even an actually 
petty trade. Their names would be 
unknown beyond a limited neighbor- 
hood and by a small number of cus- 
tomers. Their gain, also, thus ob- 
tained, has been for the public ad- 
vantage, for the concentration of busi- 
ness, brought about because of the 
distinction secured by advertising, has 
tended directly to the lowering of 
prices. They are able to conduct their 
vastly increased business with a much 
smaller percentage of cost. Buying in 
great quantities, they can buy cheaper. 

It is useless to attempt to resist this 
tendency to concentration and absorp- 
tion. The houses that secure fame for 
their business by conspicuous and per- 
sistent advertising will go on absorb- 
ing the trade of their competitors who 
do not use that means of obtaining 
publicity and distinction. That is in- 
evitable and irresistible. 

The present very interesting and 
striking revolution in advertising meth- 
ods is, therefore, only the beginning 
of a development which will produce 
radical changes in the business world. 
The advantages offered by the widely- 
circulated and influential newspaper as 
a means of securing publicity for all 
business enterprises are only beginning 
to be appreciated, and the art of ad- 
vertising has only lately begun to re- 
ceive the careful cultivation its im- 
portance demands.—NV. Y. Sun. 

ROE RE 

NEVER depend on any one reading 
your ad twice. Make it strong enough 
to attract and simple enough to be 
understood at first reading. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ADVER- 
- TISER. 


The advertising beginner is usually 
a man of small means. He is timorous 
of a venture which may exhaust these 
means before success comes to replen- 
ish them. He feels that the men who 
will jointly profit by his success should 
share in the risk of beginning. He 
does not believe that the men who sell 
advertising should make their full profit 
if the advertising which they sell fails 
to bring him a profit. 

I started out as an advertiser with- 
out either money or credit. Silence 
won both of thom for me. The harder 
a man found it to get advertising from 
me, the more certain he was to think 
that I had money to pay for it. When 
he finally got a contract he was con- 
tent to ask no more questions. No 
one could well doubt the responsibility 
of a man who gave a contract so grudg- 
ingly. The solicitor was boasting open- 
ly of the contract, while I, who used 
the greater skill in getting him to take 
it, was obliged to play my part in si- 
lence. He told of the wiles he used 
on me, for those wiles were his capital. 
Exposing my wiles would have ruined 
my business. 

Each contract given made it easier 
for me to get other solicitors to take 
other contracts. The more advertising 
these men gave me on credit, the more 
they established my credit, and the 
more solicitors wanted my advertising. 
Still I worked in silence. It would 
have been dangerous to even boast of 
the money I was making, because some 
would have suspicioned an effort to 
secure more credit. Men interpreted 
my silence as indicating strength. Ru- 
mors of extraordinary profits easily 
gained circulation, and lacking foun- 
dation in facts, they easily grew in re- 
telling. I neither denied nor affirmed 
them, and men said that I was making 
so much that I was afraid to reveal 
my profits and thus tempt competition. 

Of course, the time finally came 
when settlements must be made. One 
will never believe how long adver- 
tising bills can be staved off till he 
tries it. By the time I had reached my 
limit I had a strong advertising agency 
so deeply involved that their only hope 
of realizing anything lay in helping me 
out. In that way I secured backing 
of a more substantial kind when silence 
ceased to be backing enough. The 
enforced help of this agency finally 
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tided me to success, and my arrange- 
ments were made so cleverly that 
when the profits became enviable I 
found myself still sole owner of the 
business. Yet men outside never 
knew this. A multitude of solicit- 
ors had told of the various ways in 
which they won me. I am only one 
of the silent advertisers who are posing 
as dupes in the tales of the club house, 
because it is a profitable pose. The 
handsome special agent, the wily solic- 
itor, the baneful schemer, the success- 
ful advertising agent all talk about us 
as prey, but the experienced ones si- 
lently wonder which side may prove to 
be the victim when the final balance 
sheets are taken. He knows that 
while he may laugh first, there is a 
chance that the other fellow may laugh 
after, and laughing last he frecuently 
laughs longer.—Resu/ts. 
——_ ~~ —_ 
A FAMOUS PUZZLE. 


It would be difficult to tell just how or 
when Sam Loyd, the noted puzzlist, who is 
accredited with having received millions of 
dollars for his novel inventions, first became 
famous. Asa child, he developed a preco- 
cious genius for mimicry and sleight-of-hand 
tricks. Hecould imitate anything—from the 
sound of a musical instrument to the cry of 
an animal, and, it is said, kept the family 
and entire neighborhood in a continuous up- 
roar by his marvelous gift of ventriloquism 
and love of mischief. fie has a great repu- 
tation for mechanical skill in many branches, 
and has obtained patents for numerous in- 
ventions, but is more widely known as the 
author of famous puzzles aud games, like the 
**15-Block Puzzle,” ‘* Parcheesi,’”’ “ Pigs in 
Clover,” ** Donkey Puzzle,’’ and others, the 
most successful of which was “‘ The Pony 
Puzzle,” of which more than one thousand 
millions were disposed of for advertising 
purposes. 

It was in the fall of 1868, during a return 
voyage from Europe, while amusing his fel- 
low-passengers by what he called his “ fool- 
ish tricks,” that, at the suggestion of Govern- 
or Curtin, with whom he was traveling, he 
was a to produce an impromptu 
ae. With a few cuts of a pair of scissors 

e produced a grotesque looking horse, which 
was divided into three pieces, the object of 
the puzzle being to lay the pieces, without 
folding or further cutting, so as to show the 
horse trotting. 

During the following year it was utilized 
as an advertising medium, and more than a 
thousand million of the tantalizing little trick 
were scattered all over the country to call 
attention to the merits of sewing machines, 
pianos or patent medicines. P. T. Barnum 
ordered the ‘* Pony Puzzle” in ten-million 
lots at a time, and took special pride in 
claiming to be the first one to utilize them 
for advertising purposes, although many 
noted firms ordered them in still larger 
quantities.— The [/lustrated American. 

+e 
Tue boy who fishes with poor bait 
His basket ne’er will lade, 
The man who uses musty ads 
Will never catch the trade. 
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THE CIRCULATION IS THE NUMBER 
OF COPIES PRINTED. 


Office of } 
““LincoLn Frere PREssg,’’ | 
Established 1884. 
Largest Circulation of all German News- } 
papers in the West. 
85 Cents Per Year. | 
LincoLtn, Neb., Jan. 28, 1896. J 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

Printers’ INK holds that the number of 
copies printed constitute the circulation of a 
paper. May I draw the attention of the edi- 
tor of this valuable paper to the following 
case, which bears upon this question ? 

The law of the State of Nebraska ordains 
that in counties in which a German newspa- 
per is printed having an actual circulation of 
1,500 or more copies, certain notices shall be 
published in said paper. 

No lawyer of standing would undertake to 
define this statute as meaning the number of 
papers printed, regardless whether they are 
distributed and read. It was certainly the 
intent of this law that such notices should be 
printed in a paper through which, at least, 
t,500 Germans would be aiesed an opportu- 
nity to read the notices. Inthecase referred 
to the papers were sold in bulk to a grocer 
and used as wrapping paper. 

Inclosed please find papers bearing on this 
case. Would the editor of Printers’ Ink, if 
placed upon the witness stand in such a case 
as an expert, define the words ‘‘actual circu- 
lation”? as meaning the number of copies 
printed, even though two-thirds of the papers 
printed never were distributed ? 

Very truly bs 
. H. NaGet, Mgr. 

P. S.— Please note reference to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Its rating proved 
the winning point in our favor—that means 
about $1,590. 


To the Hon. Board of County Commission- 
ers for the County of Lancaster, State of 
Nebraska: 

The undersigned respectfully represents 
that the Lincoln Freze on is a newspaper 
of general circulation, published in the city 
of Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebraska, in 
the German language and that said paper has 
a regular bona fide paid circulation of far 
exceeding 1,500 copies weekly. 

That, according to the American Newspa- 
per Directory, which is considered best au- 
thority on newspaper circulation, there is no 
other German newspaper being published in 
Lancaster County having a circulation of 
1,500 copies weekly or anything near this 
number, and that, according to said author- 
ity, the only other German newspaper of 
ae circulation in this county is the Ne- 

raska Staats-Anzeiger, which said paper is 
rated in said Directory as having a circula- 
tion of about 800; that the publishers of 
said paper have not been able to produce 
satisfactory proof which would entitle them to 
ahigher rating,although repeatedly requested 
to do so by the publishers of said Directory; 
that the chelan of said publishers for a rat- 
ing of even only 800 have been considered 
doubtful and are so marked in said Direct- 
ory. 

That in the year 1894 a suit was pending 
in the district court for Lancaster County, 
enjoining the county treasurer from paying 
a warrant for the publication of the delin- 
quent tax list, in which said case the Board 
of County Commissioners was represented 
by attorney and of the proceedings in which 
the Board should take official notice; that 
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ae | the hearing of said case the publish- 
ers of said Staats-Anzeiger testified that 
the number of copies of their paper printed 
for a period of several months past had been 
about 1,512 copies, and that their circulation 
for the same period had been always exceed- 
ing 1,500 copies. It appears from the records 
in this case that there were introduced in 
evidence left-over copies of their paper for 
a number of weeks within said period, to the 
number of 370 or thereabouts each week. 
From which it clearly appears that the 
actual circulation of said paper could not 
have been more than 1,142 copies, including 
exchanges, free copies, etc., and that a pre- 
tended list of subscribers offered in evidence 
was made up for the purpose of fraud and 


deceit. Of all of which the Hon. Board of 
pt poe | Commissioners has official notice, 
and which should be considered when pass- 


ing upon similar evidence which might now 
be offered by the publishers of said Staats- 
Anzeiger in support of fraudulent circula- 
tion claims. 

The publishers of the Lincoln Freie Presse 
offer to prove their circulation not only by 
duplicate subscription lists for a period of 
many months, but also by entries on the 
cash books and by original letters from 
nearly all subscribers who ordered the paper. 
It will be found that the actual, paid-in-ad- 
vance circulation of the Freie Presse is far 

reater than required by statute for the pub- 
fication of commissioners’ proceedings, and 
more than three times as large as that of any 
other German paper in this county or State. 

Your petitioner respectfully requests that 
an order be entered upon its records, author- 
izing and ordering a report of its proceedings 
and the delinquent tax list be published in 
the Lincoln Freie Presse. 

Hereto attached are the affidavits of the 
subscription managers, the foreman and the 
pressman. 

Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 1, 1896. 

(Signed), F. H. Woops, 
Attorney for the publishers of the 
Lincoln /reie Presse. 


ALWAYS IMPARTIAL, 
Office of 1 
““Tue NorwaLk EXPERIMENT,” | 
Established 1835. 
Only Democratic paper in area of several } 
thousand square miles. 
Stewart & Fentress, Publishers. 
Norwatk, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ Ink: 

While it might be natural to suppose—and 
may be sometimes insinuated by disappoint- 
ed publishers, who failed to secure the covet- 
ed inflated circulation statement—that the 
publishers of Printers’ Ink might be partial 
to their advertisers, yet we desire to state 
that we believe that no such feeling exists, 
and take advantage of the present opportunity 
to make the statement. 

In your issue of Jan. 22, on page 51, was 
reproduced a circular ~~ 4 which we had 
been using in presenting the claims of our 
publications and the advantageous location 
of Norwalk. During the past year we have 
not spent a doilar for space in Printers’ Ink, 
therefore there could have been no particular 
favor extended us in the instance above cited. 
This reproduction occupied considerable valu- 
able space in Printers’ INK and while we 
have always been of the opinion that its pub- 
lishers knew a good thing when they saw it, 
yet we desire to thank them for the compli- 
ment. Very truly yours, 

EXPERIMENT AND News, 
C. H. Fentress, Bus. Mgr. 
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HE CRITICISES ADVERTISING SIGNS. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One would think that, if an advertiser 
went in for art, as represented by the painted 
signs, he would at least take care that they 
were pretty —_ to be attractive, and not 
of a style of work calculated to make people 
laugh in derision. 

At the New York side of the Grand Street 
Ferry there is alarge colored sign representing 
a little, red-headed girl, with a face suggestive 
of eczema, who is supposed to be saying: 
“*My mamma uses Ayer’s Recamier Cream.” 
This preparation is said to be good for the 
complexion, and one is set to wondering why 
the mother, if it benefited her, did not use 
some of it also on Ler offspring, for the poor 
child seems to be greatly in need of some- 
thing of the kind. 

In front of a Brooklyn clothing store, 
which claims to doa “good”’ business, both as 
to.extent and quality, there are some painted 
signs illustrating the present fashions in 
men’s suits and overcoats. If the signs at- 
tract any attention at all, it must be on ac- 
count of their diabolical execution, which is 
so desperately bad as to make observers fer- 
vently wish that the artist himself were also 
there to be executed. 

Over in Newark I noticed the sign of a 
corn doctor—a florid affair, a /a Beardsley. 
A young lady with a strangely-contorted fig- 
ure is sitting on the edge—the very extreme 
edge—of a piano stool, one foot resting on 
the “* professor’s ” knee, while he “‘ operates ”’ 
onthecorn. The picture is not intended as 
a burlesque,- and even if it was, it would be 
afailure. But the girl’s foot would put a 
Chicago lady to the blush. It is of an ab- 
normal size, andas red as a boiled lobster. The 
professor is seated in an impossible position, 
as is the young lady, and the whole drawing 
is well calculated to tickle the risibles, but 
how it could ever attract one cent’s worth of 
business baffles my comprehension. 

Some of the modern examples of “ art in 


advertising” remind us forcibly of the ex- 
ewe ictures, on strips of canvass, 
which wu to decorate the fronts of the 


** side-shows ’’ when the circus came to town. 
They are only daubs, and why any sane ad- 
vertiser can expect to make money by using 
them, is a mystery not easily solved. 

am free to admit that a pretty picture, 
whether on a wall or in a magazine, can and 
does attract attention, but I am also firm in 
the opinion that an ugly sign, or an ugly cut 
in a magazine, is calculated to do more Rasen 
than good to the advertiser, and, for that 
reason, if he goes in for pictorial work at all, 
he ought to make sure that the work shall be 
of a nature and a finish that shall attract the 
eye by its beauty, rather than disgust by its 
wretched execution. 5.< 


—~+o——_——_ 
ADVERTISING EDUCATES. 

The very fact of a man being an advertiser 
is calculated to educate him. Of necessity 
he devotes considerable time to the perusal 
of advertisements in general, and quite 
likely is also a regular reader of one or more 
of the excellent publications now devoted to 
the subject. e thus rubs up constantly 
ainst the brightest minds in all industries. 
ie learns how a Gillam, Powers, Bates have 
made fortunes for their patrons, and he must 
needs be very obtuse, indeed, if he does not 
find himself adopting the more improved 
methods in all the departments of his busi- 
ness at the same time that he is brightening 
up his advertising.— Shoe and Leather Facts. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





BOSTON BEACONS. 


Boston, Feb. 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An advertisement for an artificial ice man. 
ufactory that attracted much attention was 
several large blocks of ice piled in a restaur. 
ant window with the business card of the 
concern “‘frozen’’ in the center of each cake. 
Every small letter on the cards could be 
oe, 

A New York gentleman in Boston,wishin 
to examine a last week’s copy of PRINTERS 
Ink applied to the file boy at the old Pettin- 
gill Advertising Agency. The young man 
pleasantly said that when PrinTERs’ [nx 
came it first went the rounds of the desks, 
then of the bookkeepers, then the typewriter 
= chewed gum behind it and then it did 

nally reach the files. 

A novelty in railroad eéy ey | is being 
o out, in New England, by the F. C. & P. 

. R. It is a pretty song, ‘‘ My Florida 
Home,” in regular sheet music form, with a 
handsomely engraved title page. A window 
hanger issued by the same company is in the 
new “ poster ”’ style and represents a jovial 
old gentleman in delight over holding a royal 
straight flush of diamonds, typical of the 
quick time made by this route. 

That newspaper writers are aware that the 
people read advertisements is proven by the 
use of a simile in an article appearing in one 
of our papers this week. In describing a little 
Italian boot-black the item wound up with, 
“Jimmie, by the way, stands only about 
knee-high to a plug of Battle Ax.” The 
scribe used the fact that this is advertised 
as the largest plug of tobacco made, to make 
his little hero appear all the smaller. 





MAKING ALL ROADS LEAD TO LON- 
DON. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 26, 1896. 
Editor of PrinTERS’ INK: 

In conversation with a horse dealer just 
returned from the West, a few points were 
a in regard to the great stock sales 

eld every month in the small town of Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

The trade of this little place was cut off by 
the building up of larger cities on every side, 
until the radius from which any business at 
all could be expected grew very small, and 
in order to attract attention from beyond 
these small limits, some heroic measure had 
to be adopted, and after several attempts at 
coaxing the people with bargains and paying 
a cent more per bushel for grain than other 
markets, the merchants were fast becoming 
discouraged at the evident falling off of cus- 
tom, when some bright genius suggested the 
advertising of a gigantic stock sale on one 
certain day of each month, inviting the 
traders and dealers of the East to meet the 
farmers and breeders and buy their surplus 
stock. 

The idea met with instant success from the 
start, quickly growing in proportions and 
importance, far beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the promoters, as on London 
sale day thousands of people flock to this 
little town to buy and ale swap and dicker, 
and the streets are crowded with people. 
Much money, of course, changes hands, and 
it is surmised that the shrewd London busi- 
ness men who conceived and carried out so 
good a scheme get a goodly portion of it ir 
exchange for commodities. AD-AGE. 


_——_~ 
A NEWSPAPER ad should be “‘ newsy,”” 
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TWO CHICAGO OPINIONS. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 28, 1806. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We wish to take exceptions to the article in 
the last issue of Printers’ Ink in reference 
to the ‘‘decline of Chicago newspapers,” 
credited to The Newspaper Maker. The 
statement is too broad. he author of that 
article should have been honest ap oe to 
admit that there are exceptions to the charge 
of decline among the papers of this city. 
Perhaps no ore not familiar with the Chicago 
press would read such an article without 
coming to the conclusion that this city did 
not have a single newspaper worthy of the 
name. 

While it is a fact that the City Press Asso- 
ciation has had much to do with the deterio- 
ration of Chicago’s dailies, by furnishing 
news picked up c lot of novices without 
any experience in the newspaper field, simply 
because they can be got for a little or no sal- 
ary, at the same time there are two or three 
papers which do not use this service, at least 
not to any extent. Foremost among these is 
the Dispatch, Joseph R. Dunlop’s paper, 
which, although one of the youngest even- 
ing papers in the city, is far in advance of its 
competitors in its enterprise in the news 
field. Although it may cater somewhat to 
sensationalism in some respects, it publishes 
all the news, and that is what Chicago’s 
readers are after. On the street cars, in the 
restaurants and on the “ L ”’ roads the Dés- 
patch seems to be the leading evening paper 
seen in the hands of the public. 

It is a clean, well-printed paper, and seems 
to be carrying as much display and classified 
advertising as its oldercontemporaries. This 
in spite of the fact that it has had an up-hill 
fight and much opposition from the newspa- 
per combine, which seems to find pleasure in 
fossilism. One Wuo REaps. 


CuicaGo, Jan. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

GENTLEMEN—I am a reader and subscriber 
to Printers’ Ink and have been for years. I 
do not know who “ One Who Knows Better ”’ 
is and don’t care. It is a fact, however, that 
the Dispatch is the most disreputable sheet 
in the United States. I doubt if your in- 
dorsement of it is based on your knowledge 
of the paper. 

Every man in Chicago dreads Joseph Dun- 
lop and his methods, hence it is necessary to 
hide behind an anonymous signature, as I do. 

A FRIEND OF PxinTERs’ INK. 
——__ +> 


IT WOULD NOT REPAY THE COST. 


THE BEST OF THEM WILL BE REPRODUCED IN 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY FOR 
1896. 

Worre Ciry, Tex., Jan. 30, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you any intention of publishing all 
the ads received in your recent contest ? 

If published in book form—say, 4 ads to 
page—8 to page of less deserving ones and 1 
or 2 to page of best—to make a book of 200 
pages and upward, seems to me would be a 
paying scheme. am sure every ad-smith 
would pay $2 for a copy. For such a book 
with short criticisms (such as it merits) on 
each ad, I would gladly give $5. You might 
write to all the Seon and others and 
see how many you could sell in advance. 
I can sell five or more copies. Push a good 
thing. Yours truly, S. Extis, 
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GOOD AND BAD JINGLES. 
Brook-yn, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If poetry must be used in advertising it 
ought to be exceptionally good in order to 
succeed. It should contain some happy 
thought that can be better expressed in verse 
than in prose—quicker said, easier remem- 
bered. The briefer the jingle the better for 
the reader—advertiser too. 

I have no objection to advertisers who use 
good verses—they know whether it pays 
them or not. What seems imcomprehensible 
to me, however, is why an advertiser should 
spend quite a lot of money in putting out bad 
poetry—the kind that couldn’t pay anybody, 
except, perhaps, the poet. There is quite a 
lot of this rubbish circulating nowadays, and 
gt money is being paid for printing it. 

hey tell me that the regulation long-haired 

joets are now things of the past, and that 

ald headed men write the best verses. The 
old poets have turned into foot ball players, 
which is an easy and providential way o 
getting rid of them, and the theater “ front 
row ’’ men have taken their plates as drivers 
of Pegasus. If this be really true, the “ no 
hair, no idea” men have not, apparently, in- 
augurated their reign very auspiciously. 
ee are “ keeping dark.” 

The Yanador Soap Company has recently 
issued a booklet which, from its paper and 
general get-up, I should say cost quite a sum 
of money. The letter-press is all right with 
the exception of some stray jingles which 
are “interpolated”? at intervals with most 
disastrous effect. They are of the ancient 
doggerel type, and go far towards counteract- 
ing the really good points of the book. 

The Robert Burns Cigar has some very 
weak-rhymed ads in the surface and “*L” 
cars, but the Ivory Soap people may be cred- 
ited with having the best and mon jingles 
since Charles M. Snyder went out of the 
poetry trade. 

It is not easy to write a good commercial 
jingle, and it is not easy to get one written. 

am told that it is still more difficult to sell 
a good one when written—business men’s 
ideas of poetry are not of the orthodox kind 
and it is alleged to be much easier to sell 
rhyme than reason. I believe it, too, judg- 
ing by the samples nowin use. H. E. H. 








PHILADELPHIA DAILIES. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was in enaeee on the 28th day of 
January and formed an opinion of the papers 
there. The paper read by the largest num- 
ber of the best people codiay is the Record. 
The next largest morning issue is possessed 
by the we mat The Jnguirer uses better 

aper and is better printed than the Record. 

he /tem, an evening paper, has a great big 
circulation, but it is a poor man’s paper and 
goes into the homes. It is not very much in 
evidence in the streets and scarcely to be 
found at all in the hotels. I believe, judging 
by what I saw last week, that in less than two 
years, under the present management, the 
Inquirer will have the largest daily circula- 
tion in Philadelphia. I should judge that, at 
the present time, it has about four times the 
circulation of the Ledger. 

GeorceE P. Rowe. 

New York, February 3, 1896. 

WHEN an advertiser finds that the truth is 
not strong enough for his business, his cus- 
tomers are apt to find that his business is 
too weak to stand the light of truth. 
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BOSTON MATTERS. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 2, 18¢6. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The staid old city of Boston was awak- 
ened this winter by a coterie of young 
misses who, in raising a charity fund, an- 
nounced the startling proposition that they 
would give a ‘‘ Natalis Kobono.”” In other 
words, it was simply the usual church fair, 
under this startling and weird title. To fur- 
ther deepen the interest in their bazar, ‘a 
prize was offered for the proper transposi- 
tion of the letters forming ‘* Natalis Kobono”’ 
into two American words, and a fine pair of 
opera glasses was won by a lady who figured 
it out correctly as ‘ National Books.” The 

id name, and the mystery surrounding it 
made the affair a grand success and swelle 
the aig my far beyond expectations. 

The last Pet Stock Show held in Boston 
was also advertised in an unusually novel 
way. The managers procured a drove of 
donkeys and strapped on their backs rude 
wooden cages. In these were placed rab- 
bits, pigeons, bantams, pups and kittens, and 
the caravan started through the streets os- 
tensibly on its way to the Pet Stock Show, and 
with banners flying. Its record for marshalin 
the children would have beaten the Pie 
Piper’s had not the police been alert in turn- 
ing the throng of followers back at every 
street crossing. 
metimes it turns out that the receipts 
from advertisements in the programmes for 
some of these amateur events exceed the 
actual proceeds from the sale of seats. In 
Boston last year the programme of the First 
rps Cadet theatricals contained between 
oF ene soll the enormous sum of $12,000. It 
ad 80 e pages. 

Dear to the hearts of our doctors is a call, 
and especially so when an urgent one comes 
in during at d at an entertai or 
— meeting. To have the manager of af- 





airs inquire from the stage: ‘“* Is Doctor So 
and So in the audience ?”’ has always been 
considered tip-top advertising by the students 
of medicine, who have been taught that their 
code of ethics does not permit of them pay- 
ing for publicity. To such an extent was 
this annoying nuisance carried in an Eastern 
city that the managers of the opera houses 
gave public notice to the physicians that 
none would be admitted—or, rather, called 
out—unless they left their names and number 
of seat occupied at the box office, so in case 
any of them was wanted, an usher could go 
quietly and notify them. GERALD DEANE. 


— ++ —____ 
MORE ABOUT TEXAS CIRCULATIONS. 
Office of 
“THe Fort Wortu Gazette.” 
Circulation: Daily,13,500; weekly, 45,000. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since sending you statement of circulation 
it has occurred to us to inquire of you whether 
this does not show that the Dai/y Gazette has 
the largest circulation in Proportion to the 
size of the town of any daily newspaper 
printed in the United States. The census of 
1890 gave Fort Worth a population of 23,076. 
It now has a population of 35,000. Of course 
we could not have secured such a circulation 
without the extraordinary railroad facilities 
of Fort Worth, which has every trunk line 
south of the Rocky Mountains and west of 
the ete Svar. Very truly yours, 

S. R. Wittiams, General Manager. 


—— +e 
Tue ad-vent of advertising in business is 
often the advent of success. 





ADVERTISING AND ‘*CHICKEN FEED.” 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ ink: 

If the bargain announcements continue to 
contain the odd cent prices very much longer 
Uncie Sam will some day be compelled to 
coin a nine-cent piece. 

It is only in the older States that these un- 
even prices prevail, A Westerner or a 
Southerner would scorn to notice so small a 
cut as ninety-nine cents from $1, as in the far 

est and many points in the South the five- 
cent nickel is the picayune coin, no pennies 
being in circulation. About the only place 
they could be used would bé at the post- 
offices, and, of course, there the postmasters 
or clerks make change to a cent, but it is 
done with postage stamps or postal cards, 
Nowhere else are odd pennies recognized, 
even in the banks; a check drawn for $4.98 
would be paid with a $5 bill without a 
word. This rule holds good in the stores, 
for in settling accounts the odd cents are al- 
ways “knocked off.’’ It is done only to 
show apparent indifference and as a mark of 
liberality. 

The old adage, ‘‘ Take care ot the pennies, 
etc.,”’ don’t go with these people. During 
the big conventions held in Boston iast sum- 
mer the delegates from the extreme West 
designated the numerous small coins as so 


*much trash and called it “ chicken feed,” 


and in making purchases in the large bargain 
stores they would never think of waiting for 
any change if it amounted to only a few 
cents. 

For the thrifty housewife it is very pleas- 
ant to her feelings and desirable to her purse 
to enter a large store and make a 20-cent 
purchase for 19 cents, but for a good-natured 
man to attempt it would transform him into 
a pestiferous and cranky individual to be 
compelled to stand on one foot for 27 minutes 
and wait for the penny due. 

So there should be a nine-cent piece to 
facilitate making change. In these days of 
9, 19, 29, 39 and so on up to g9-cent prices, a 
nine-cent coin would often save time and 
temper. AD-AGE. 


ane 
A CUBAN AD. 
“CHICAGO, Jan. 25, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
An enterprising Austin (IIl.) druggist, Mr. 
. P. Garner, has made a great hit by taking 
advantage of the popular interest in the 


EXTRA!!! 
HAVANA IN ASHES! 


Multitudes of People are Reducing our 
Havana Cigars to Ashes Every Day... 


THOUSANDS.’.ARE.’.DEAD 
Sure that they Are the Best for 
the Money. 


HUNDREDS.’.ARE.. DYING 
For Want of Money to Buy One. 











Cuban rebellion, in the inclosed ad, which he 
posted like a newspaper bulletin upon his 
show-window. Respectfully, 

O. M. Dona.pson. 
tia ilenn 
Tuey are the best friends who advise 
A business man to advertise ! 























IN SPANISH AMERICA, 


Office of 
Anpreas & Company, 
Foreign Commission Merchants, 
52 Broad street. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We notice in the last issue of PrinTERs’ 
Ink an article on the subject of Spanish- 
American advertising, and as we have been 
interested in this question for many years, 
we write to aid, if possible, in your re- 
searches. The placing of any considerable 
amount of advertising in the various local 
newspapers in South and Central America is 
a work attended with difficulty and many 
vexatious details, for the reason that the pro- 
prietors of the most prominent newspapers in 
those countries seem to be absolutely indif- 
ferent to foreign advertising, and many of the 
others show an absolute disregard for the 
regularity of insertions or attention to de- 
tails, to which advertisers in this country are 
accustomed—with the exception of the one 
point of drawing their pay quarterly in ad- 
vance. 

There is, however, one striking exception 
to this rule—a newspaper which has weath- 
ered the political changes in those countries 
for forty-six years. We refer to the Panama 
Star and Herald and its Spanish counter- 
part, Za Estrella de Panama, published in 
the city of Panama, Republic of Colombia, 
for both of which papers we have been finan- 
cial agents for many years. Very truly 
yours, Anpreas & Co. 


——— 
DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN A GOOSE 
AND A SWAN. 


A DIRECTORY PUBLISHER CANNOT DEAL WITH 
CHARACTER OF CIRCULATION, 


The publisher of the paper may do that in 
an announcement to follow the Directory 
description. Hewilidosoi/ he thinks his 
paper worth it. 


WincuestTeER, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice your paragraph in your issue of 
Jan. 22, as follows: 

The circulation of a newspaper is expressed by 
the number of complete copies printed. What is 
done with the en eng copies has a beari 
-_ in fixing the value or character of the circu- 

ion. 


But do you not regard this of sufficient 
importance to make notes in a newspaper 
directory which claims to give an advertiser 
areport of the value of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium? Allow me to suggest 
that a newspaper directory should make a 
distinction between papers that are not read 
by the people and papers that are read by 
the people. If the value of circulation is 
worth anythin it is worthy of a report in 
a directory. If the number of completed 
copies is sufficient for a directory it is not 
sufficient for an advertiser who spends his 
money. The abstract number of completed 
copies is not a true report of circulation. 

Yours, Boone Denton. 


+> 


NOW USE NO OTHER. 


A Flat Rock undertaker has “ copartnered” 
with J. N. Francisco, of Newport, and 
opened rooms in the latter town for the pro- 
motion of their business. People who have 
tried their coffins now use no other.— Monroe 
(Mich.) Democrat. 
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HONEST CIRCULATION A FACTOR OF 
SUCCESS. 


Office of “‘ Cuester Times.” 
Published Daily, ony Excepted. 
Joun A. WALLACE, Sy 4 owl 
Editors and Proprietors. r 
Greater Circulation Than all Other Ches- 
ter Papers Combined. 
CuEsTER, Pa., Jan. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Encouraged by the premium you placed on 
accurate statements of circulation in the 
American Newspaper Directory, we have, 
for the past ten years, kept itemized and de- 
tailed records of each copy of the Chester 
Times issued, and we inclose herewith a 
complete statement of each issue during the 
year 1895, duly sworn to as provided in the 
request for information for the American 
Newspaper Directory. We believe that the 
results of the care in this matter exercised b 
the publishers of the Directory, coupled wit 
the fact that we publish each day a state- 
ment of the actual circulation of the Chester 
Times, have been a large factor in the success 
of the 7imes, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why the circulations of nearly all local 
newspapers, and some of their metropolitan 
contemporaries as well, should be enveloped 
in so much mystery. We heartily appreciate 
your efforts to bring about a better condition 
of affairs in this regard, and are glad to co- 
operate with you in every way that offers. 

Wa tace & Sprout. 
> 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 
New York, Jan. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A dealer on Forty-second street presents 
this mutually profitable placard: “If you 
deal with us you and we will make money.” 

A Fourteenth street sandwich man carries 
this allurement around--the last half being 
unconscious poetry : 





OYSTER STEW 
TO-DAY. j 

For Ten Cents. 

It's Immense. 





It’s the stew, doubtless, and not the price 
that the *‘ It’s” refers to. J. B. 
23 


A COAL AD. 


The following advertisement appears in 


the Highland, N. Y., Post: 





I DON’T KEEP IT. 
I WON’T KEEP IT. 
I CAN’T KEEP IT. 
I SELL IT. 
GOOD COAL. 





L. JoHNs!0N. 


—_ 
IN KANSAS. 
WELLINGTON, Kan., Jan. 27, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Adam Ferzenback has strapped a little 
doll to the wall over his tool bench and over 
this has placed this sign: 

“Please do not handle my tools; if you 
have to have something to play with, play 
with this doll.” 


C. Harker Ruopes. 
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THE GROUNDING OF THE ST. PAUL. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

They tell a story that once when a certain 
ship of a certain line was overdue, and peo- 
ple were just on the verge of being alarmed 
about the fate of the vessel, when the said 
ship did come into port, three days late, the 
captain was hauled over the coals by the of- 
ficials of the company, not for being overdue 
—but for not making the delay three weeks, 
so that every one would have had the name 
of the ship in his mouth, and in this way 
have advertised the company widely. It is 
a question whether the grounding of the 
American Line steamer St. Paul has advan- 
tageously advertised the com ~° or wheth- 
er the notoriety gained will etrimental. 
The writer believes that the incident wiil 
soon be forgotten, and, a year or so hence, 
when European travel is mentioned, one’s 
mind will turn natvrally to the St. Paul as 
the vessel of which he hes heard most, and 
he will not be likely to associate it with the 
almost unlucky accident of last — . 


NOVEL ADVERTISING. 


An apple. ower in the famed “lake re- 
gion” o estern New York had long de-g 
sired a trade-mark that would protect his 
ane oye brand of apples, which he had 
rought to a great state of perfection by 
grating and years of special. cultivation. 

e hit upon the following plan, which suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations: Selecting a 
fine tree, Coasien the fruit of which his ship- 
ments were principally composed, and that 
had a - southern exposure, he prepared 
slips of sized paper in which he cut out or 
“*stenciled”’ the letters of his name, and 
when the epee were fully, matured on the 
tree, and about two weeks before ripening or 
picking time, bound a slip of the paper 
around each apple, taking care to have the 
name part on the “ sunny side’”’ of the apple. 
He thus bandaged several hundred—enough 
to allow of putting one in the top of each 
barrel shipped. The sun faithfully per- 
formed its work, and when the time for 
picking had arrived, the name strips were 
removed, and on each apple appeared the 
full name of the grower in red letters ona 
green background. 

One of these ‘‘name”’ apples was wrapped in 
tissue paper and placed on top of every full 
barrel before heading up, and the legend, 
“look for the name”’ printed on the outside 
of the barrel head. is apples are now 
known and sought for in the market as 
* look-for-the-name ”’ apples.—_New Jdeas. 

—___ ++ —___ 


TALE OF THE PINS. 


In the manager’s office in large wholesale 
houses there nearly always hangs a map of 
territory surrounding Chicago which is stuck 
full of pins with red, blue, green or yellow 

lass heads. At first glance, there seems to 
little method in the madness with which 
the pins are placed, but to the merchant they 
are eloquent, and tell exactly the sort of 
ex or quantity sold in a certain territory. 
n laying out routes for salesmen, instructions 
are issued according to the tale told by the 
pins, and when a certain section remains 
sparsely settled with the pins, a plan of cam- 
paign is laid out and the drummers are sent 
in to capture it. Circulars, posters, local ad- 
vertisements and every sort of commercial 

n is turned on the territory until it capitu- 
ates. —Chicago Tribune. 


NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have,been un- 


earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 


WoopsineE, Iowa, has a newspaper called 
7 winer. 

THERE are 15 newspapers in Battle Creek, 
Mich., and every one of them has sent a re- 
port for the 1896 Directory. 


THE percentage of daily papers in Kansas 
towns of from 2,000 to 6,000 population that 
have made satisfactory reports this year is 
unusually small, while the percentage of 
weeklies is unusually large. It looks as if 
ioe mevteiany last year rated these dailies too 

igh. 








NOTES. 


Ir is said that J. E. Van Doren was the 
first special agent to incorporate a special 
agency business. 


A Berwin merchant was recently heavily 
fined for using a Biblical quotation at the 
head of an advertisement. 


Mr. G. H. E. Hawkins, advertising man- 
ager of the Stearns Bicycles, has written an 
interesting little booklet on ‘* How the local 
bicycle agent should advertise.”’ 

A Paris advertising agent, who recently 
oe the front of his establishment a 

rilliant red, has been sued for damages bya 
milliner, a jeweler and a silk merchant having 
stores opposite, on the ground that the re- 
flection of color makes it impossible for their 
customers to distinguish the colors of the 
goods they wish to buy.—Fewelers’ Weekly. 





IS IT FICTION? 


It is not generally known that there is a 
small band of men and women who make a 
certain, if somewhat small, living by merely 
gazing in shop windows. Such, however, is 
the case, as a representative of Zit Bits 
found out theotherday. Byalucky accident 
he met the manager of this shop-window- 
gazing agency. 

i Oh, yes,” said the manager, “‘our agency 
has been in existence for some little time, 
and the men and women whom we employ 
have had plenty to do, especially during the 
past season. I will brieflyexplain our modus 
operandi. We have about 20 employees, 
whom we pay from 10 to 20 shillings a week. 
I am always on the lookout for new shops in 
and around the west end, and, as soon as 
one appears, I call upon the shop-keeper and 
suggest that he might improve his trade very 
much if he engaged one or two of our shop 
gazers. The older shop-keeper may ridicule 
the idea, but smart ant enengelting men see 
that there is something in it. 

.““ More than one shop-keeper has availed 
himself of our services by having one or two 
of our people—men and women who are 
dressed in the height of fashion—continually 
stopping to look at the contents of their 
windows. If the ordinary London passer- 
by sees a person gazing intently in a shop 
window, he or she immediately follows suit 
and is followed by a crowd of other folk. If 
the shop-keeper has a good and attractive 
window the crowd notes the same and the 
shop-keeper has secured a good advertise- 
ment.’"—London Tit Bits. 
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OUR POST-OFFICE. 


Office of 
BurrRELLE’s Press CiiprinGc Bureau, 
131 Western Union Building. 
«New York, Jan. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Let me join you in your “ stirring up ” of 
the Post-Office Newspaper Distributing De- 
partment. ‘ 

In common with a great many others who 
receive a large number of papers each day, 
many papers designed for us go astray, while 
we get each day a large number designed for 
others. 

This is of more moment to us than to most 
others, because that missing paper must be 
supplied, involving the purchase of same at 
some one of the large news-stands, but in 
most cases we have to send to the home 
office, the paper not being on sale here. 

Ihave no doubt your calling thé author- 
ities’ attention to the matter will have the‘de- 
sired effect. Very respectfully yours, 

F, A. Burre.te, President. 


Office of “* New EnGLanp Farmer,” 
20 Devonshire Street. 
The Only Distinctively New England 
Agricultural Newspaper. 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

GENTLEMEN—I ran up against the post- 
office authorities here in Boston, in a way 
that gave me some information, and I wrote 
to the President of the National Editorial 
Association about it, suggesting it as a good 
topic for discussion. 

The rulings to which I referred, and which 
seemed to me to excessively arbitrary, 
were those which debar from the mail at 
second-class rates, newspapers containing an 
excessive amount of advertising, or made up 
in such a way as to bring any of the adver- 
tisers into special prominence. 

I have not the exact language of the ruiing 
of the Department, dictating this letter from 
memory, but the ruling is so broad that if 
literally enforced by a cranky postmaster, it 
would debar from the mail all holiday edi- 
tions of newspapers, all special editions, and 
even regular editions where some particular 
advertiser might take more space than usual, 
and have it conspicuously displayed, at the 
— the first page, for instance. 

hen again, another decision in regard to 
sample copies struck me as being somewhat 
arbitrary. It is to the effect that if a news- 
paper publisher resolves upon sending out a 
number of sample copies, and should inci- 
dentally mention that fact to some adver- 
tiser, and the advertiser should increase his 
space, that fact in itself, if ‘a would 
debar the papers from the mail. 

I am glad to see the en stand up 
Straight ; it seems to me that it is in this re- 
spect even leaning over backward. 

Gero. M. WHITAKER. 


The slow delivery of newspapers in this 
city would be a disgrace to a country village. 
And yet we had | service during the ad- 
ministrations of Thomas L. James and H. G. 

earson. 

The slow delivery of the Gone Soret to 
city subscribers is worse than -'¥7 
Our city mail is usually deposited in the 
granite building, as official receipts show, be- 
tween 3 and 5 a. m., nesday. Some of 
these copies are delivered on the same day; 
other copies on Friday or Saturday, as the 
case may be; while still others remain in the 
of the post-office (the reader will 
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scarcely credit it) until the following Monday 
and Tuesday. 

The United States authorities take the 
same liberties with foreign papers which 
reach their slow-coach fingers. Copies of 
the Figaro addressed to the Home Journal 
remain in their vise-iike clutches three, five, 
and occasionally nine days. If misery loves 
company, the Home Yournal ought to be 
very happy. A lot of weekly papers are in 
the same boat, which is more of a Valkyrie 
than a Defender. 

The Nation suffers in the same way, and, 
we are told, only now secures better service 
by “ pitching into the post-office.” We have 
tried other methods ourselves until patience 
ceases to be a virtue. Slow delivery of 
newspapers hurts, not only publishers, but 
the general public as well. 

The Spirtt of the Times is another suf- 
ferer. That paper reaches the Home Journal 
office never before Saturday, and, sometimes, 
not till Monday ; we learn on authority 
that the Spirit of the Times is delivered at 
the post-office every Thursday night before 
ten o’clock, and should reach the New York 
City mail subscribers early Friday morning. 
There have been many complaints recently 
that it is not received until Saturday, 

We have never heard anything even whis- 
pered against the character of the present 
postmaster, but he either must be very much 
pressed for time, or else is unaware of the 
rules which obtain among business men, and 
which are observed in good society, for, al- 
though he is a oem he does not answer 
letters. At all events, we still await a reply 
to a letter ining the plaints of many 
subscribers, which was addressed to the post- 
master on December 30 of last year, and to 
which his attention has since been called.— 
N. Y. Home Journal, Fan. 29th. 


From the Ida Grove (Iowa) Pioneer, Jan. 
30, 1896. 

The Sioux City Journal’s Washington 
bureau furnished it the following item of 
news Tuesday : 

The —, Lae pony 2 -General, Kor 
4 editor of the Ida. Grove Pioneer, in the 
fo pay. ‘The trouble row ut of special ‘edition 
of The Pioneer, of w some 10,000 copies were 
Mr. Williams sent the edition t 





made, and Mr. w pay 
the rate of 1 cent per copy, because it was al- 


i in boat of M Witter —e- 3 to 
i) r. 

the r-General, who has to look 

‘urth: If had 


n er of a and anx- 
ious to help the rail abou quad- 
rennial weighing time, he could have sent out a 


million copies as samples without trouble, but 
he publishes a small weekly in an lowa town. 
and will probably be compelled to foot the bill 


Since the matter has been given to the pub- 
lic The Pioneer will perhaps be justified in 
making something of an explanation, else its 
readers might think it was in the habit of 
disregarding the laws of the land. 

The facts in the case are these: As is well 
known by readers of Zhe Pioneer, Geo. T. 
Williams, its proprietor, has been in the habit 
of. contributing to its columns letters de- 
scriptive of parts of the country visited by 
him in his extensive travels. Not only have 
these letters been with interest by Ida 
County people, but they have also secured 
for the paper a good many subscribers from 
other counties and other States—people who 
have scarcely any other interest in the paper 
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eanepting this one feature, the descriptive 
letters In view of this interest displayed by 
outside parties in the Williams letters, and 
of the further fact that Mr. Williams pur- 
posed making an extended tour of the South- 
west during the present winter and that he 
would have material of unusual interest to 
write about, it occurred to the management 
that a great many “ foreign”? subscribers 
might be secured for 7he Pioneer if only a 
considerable number of people could be ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case. There 
was only one serious difficulty in the way— 
that was that the subscription price of the 
local country newspaper is necessarily larger 
than people are accustomed to paying for 
papers of general circulation. So to get 
around this difficulty Tze Pioneer printed an 
extra edition of its issue of December 5, 1895, 
comprising only the four “‘home print’”’ 
pages ofthe paper, and inserting a special 
announcement offering to send the paper as 
thus shown to foreign subscribers who might 
be interested ia the Williams letters three 
months for twenty-five cents. Of this extra 
edition there were 10,000 copies printed, the 
greater portion of them being sent out as 
sample copies to parties throughout Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. These sample 
copies were sent through the mails at the 
regular newspaper rate of postage—one cent 
a pound—which we presumed we had a per- 
fect right todo. But some one sent a fopy 
of the edition to the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, asking him if it wasn’t an 
“advertising sheet,” and the T. A. P. G. 
promptly and without investigation ruled 
that it was and ordered the Ida Grove post- 
master to collect one cent per copy postage 
on the entire edition. 

~The Postal Laws and Regulations give 
publishers the “— to send out sample cop- 
ies of their publication for the purpose of 
securing subscribers, at the pound rate, but 
it seems that there is a_ provision -upon 
which this department official based his rul- 
ing—to the effect that the sampie copies so 
sent must be exact reproductions of the reg- 
ular edition. This we did not know at the 
fime of mailing our half-sheet edition, else 
we should have seen that it did comply with 
the law. However, there is another pro- 
vision which we think makes our edition en- 
titled to the pound rates. Section 286, of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations, reads as fol- 
lows: . 

Extra editions manifestly issued for the pur- 
pose of communicating additional news or im- 
parting information germane to the publication, 
and not for advertising purposes, are admiss- 
ible at the pound rates. 

According to this section of the law our 
extra or “‘ special’ edition was entitled to the 
pound rate; and, if the “‘special’’ edition 
was entitled to the pound rate, so also were 
sample copies of the special edition, 


THE PRESS IN GERMANY. 

Dr. E. P. Oberholtzer, of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, has lately issued in German an 
180-page pamphlet on the regulation of the 
press in Sesamae, some points of which are 
given below: 

The law as to libel is not unduly severe, 
when the libel does not touch officers of state, 
from the Emperor down, and the truth of 
the statement is a sufficient defense. All 
comment on those in authority, or reference 
to them, must be decorous and free from 
ridicule. Fictitious news reflecting upon the 
government, or exaggerated reports p naar 


ing foreign countries in such a way as to in- 
duce emigration thereto, is disallowed. In- 


correct statements made to boom stocks are 
also prohibited. 

Papers may not open a subscription for 
the payment by the public of a fine that has 
been imposed, nor can they report an account 
of moneys received for such a purpose. 

Some things a paper must publish, viz,; 
A reply in certain cases from persons who 
feel aggrieved by an article containing a mis- 
statement of facts, but this reply must not 
be over a prescribed relative length, or its 
excess of length must be paid for at the usual 
advertising rates. The reply must stick to 
its proper text, and be polite, and bear the 
writer’s signature. When received it must 
be printed without delay, without alteration 
of text, or misleading head-lines, and it must 
appear in the same part of the paper and in 
the same type as the original article. 

fficial announcements sent on authority 
must be published, but this service is paid 
for. In this way libel judgments against a 
paper often appear in the paper mulcted. In 
every number of every paper must be printed 
the name and residence of its ‘* responsible 
editor.’? Not to have this done subjects a 
paper to confiscation. The publisher’s and 
printer’s name must also appear. The local 
police authorities must have a copy of every 
number as soon as distribution begins. 

There is a curious mode of delivering pa- 
pers prescribed. Within a radius of ten miles 
a paper may be delivered as the publisher 
wills. Outside of that limit it must ,be sent 
by mail or special messenger—not by express 
or as freight. The Post-Office not only 
makes a monopoly of the business of. carry- 
ing, but it becomes subscription agent. Post- 
masters in all towns take subscriptions and 
deliver papers. The reer a in the town 
where the paper is published gives notice of 
the number of copies desired and they are 
then delivered in bulk to their destinations, 
The publisher does not even know the names 
and addresses of his subscribers. They are 
known only by the several postmasters, 

After the pubiication fixes the price of the 
paper to the Post-Office Department, the lat. 
ter adds 25 per cent for its own service and for 
postage. The Berlin Post-Office issues ane 
nually a price list of newspapers for the 
coming year, to guide postmasters in getting 
subscriptions. When papers are delivered at 
residences by letter carriers there isan ada 
tional charge amounting, in the case of daily 
papers, to 40 cents a year.. The recommen- 
dation of this method is that it is ‘* cheaper 
than mailing each copy in a separate wrap: 
per at the regular rate of postage for printed 
matter,’’ which is the only alternative. 

- Newsdealers and newsboys must. have a 
license. No newspaper may print a bulletin 
of its contents—as the Prussian law prohibits 
placards. The telegraph and telephone bein 
government monopolies, the government, 0! 
course, can intercept unpleasant messages. 
Copyrighting of al matter, except actual 
news, is permissible. 


a 
MONEY IN SPECIALTIES. 

The advantage, in an advertising sense, of 
becoming identified with a specialty of some 
sort is not as much appreciated as it ought 
to be. Practically any tradesman can make 
a leading feature of something which will 
differentiate him from his competitors in 
trade. The value of specialties, or of acquir- 
ing a name for certain special lines, should 
be thoroughly understood.— Shoe and Leath- 
er Facts. 


——_—__-o 


A FuRNITURE ad should be strong and well 
constructed, 9 ? : i 
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Old Gentleman from the Country (to Costumer)—“‘I hear you made the Romeo cos- 


tume for Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


Now, I am going to a fancy ball, and I should like you 


to make me look as much like him as possible.” —PAi? May. 





THE TRAIL HAS BEEN BLAZED. 

The science of advertising successfully— 
advertising in such a manner that the result 
means an increased balance on the profit side 
of the cash account—is as yet in its infancy, 
but the potent influence of Pancras’ Ink has 
been the direct means of pushing to the front 
an art that is destined to revolutionize the 
business world in as great a degree as steam 
and electricity has travel. The first trail 


through the wilderness of prejudice and ig- 
norance has already been blazed. The first 
road through the maze of unprofitable meth- 
ods and doubtful returns has been pointed 
out, and it now only remains for time, that 
grim, unconquerable conqueror of all things, 
to separate in the crucible of experience the 
dross from. the good—the practical, payin 
and certain from the visionary, theoretic 
and doubtful methods.— Butte Miner. 
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CUTENESS, 


Don’t be too cute. Don’t advertise your- 
self as a brilliant fellow. If you do, people 
= eel bright things of you; may be too 

t. 


n’t strive to p the opinion that 
you are the brainiest man in your line, or 
common people may be afraid of your “* amaz- 
ing smartness.’’ Again, it leads your com- 
petitors to polish up their think tanks and 
sharpen their lances and try to take a fall out 





of you. 
far as your contact with the public is 
concerned, it is best to be as honest as a fresh 
If you are, you are as palatable. Be 
as frank as you can afford to be. A cute 
man they may trust, but with reservations 
always. 
~~ so it all, for if you oe deny 
yourse’ uent opportunities of learning 
countiiing, ‘Weak a reputation of being a 
oe map gree d —~ = ~ ge 
o o- a judge of values, a close buyer, 
and all th bi i 


SOLILOQUY. 
To advertise or not to advertise— 
That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in a business man to 


suffer 
The loss and slowness of unbought bar- 


ns, 
Or, © addin, sell them. 
There's the nightmare of neglected oppor- 
tunity— 
Of space unoccupied in the daily press— 
That might enrich the merchant’s pocket 
* emptying his plethoric shelves— 
All these, and other things to prize, 
Should lead the wise to advertise. 
— Boston Traveler. 


DISPOSING OF BACK NUMBERS. 
A good story is told of a certain London 
preacher who used to run a publication of his 
own. He was asked to preach a sermon at 


the opening of a chapel in the suburbs, and 
as an ind an offer was made that a 








at; avoid, if possible, the imputa- 
tion of being a shrewd seller. Deny as em- 
phatically as you can the delicate insinuation 
that you are perpetually looking for the best 
of it. Deal with your trade as openly as 
you dare. Don’t a sycophant. Don’t 
toady, but be on the lookout all the time. 
Better to have your competitors understand 
you, rather than otherwise. Let them foster 
the fancy that you are not in it, if they will, 
for that’s their fault. Appear indifferent to 
them and their opinion, but watch ’em. 
Tickle them with the feather of their own 
conceit and force their hand when they least 


— ik 

m’t mistake this for a recommendation 
of trickery or duplicity ; far from it. But if 
competitors are bent on hanging themselves, 
give them all the rope they neec.— Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 





A FREQUENT DIFFICULTY. 
A certain hant b d with 
the idea that he would bring his advertising 
wp to the mark set by some of the experts. 
e¢ endeavored to get the principal news- 
paper in his city to execute his ideas, to the 
extent of giving his advertisements a fa = 
in harmony with his plan. He failed. The 
manager of the paper would not take the 
slightest pains to co-operate with the go- 
ahead advertiser. is type was old—its age 
including both time of service and antiquity 
of style—and his printers and — 
were careless and indiff he attempt 
to get up an attractive advertisement pro- 
duced only botch-work, and the merchant 
“i ~-- po oy 
a exhausted the possibilities of the 
, this merchant concluded to make 
an attempt upon other lines. He wrote his 
and took is to an expert printer in New 
York and had it put into type and electro- 
types made. Then he contracted for a cer- 
tain space in the newspaper that had so shab- 
bily failed to execute his wishes, and delivered 
the to it every day. 
is course at once put this merchant in 
the lead of all the advertisers in this particu- 
lar paper. His advertisements were hand- 
somely displayed, and they had individuality. 
Only plain newspaper display type was used 
for them, and really there was nothing about 
them that = * have been beyond the 


paper they a in.— 

Newspaperdom. 
Tus butcher who is enterprising 
Makes both ends meat by advertising. 














certain portion of the collection should be 
— over to him. ‘ ‘ 

never accept money for preaching,” 
said the great man loftily, “ but if you like 
to purchase £5 worth of copies of the Budédler 
for distribution I have no objection.” 

e offer was , the sermon was 
pees, and down came the copies the fol- 
lowing week. Naturally the deacons ex- 
pected a little account of the opening of the 
chapel, but grievously were they taken 
aback. The copies were all back numbers !— 
Tit-Bits. 

+e 
BLUSHING. 


A curious feature of some English weekly 
papers is the number of advertisements for 
the “‘ cure of blushing.’”’ In a recent number 
of a London weekly we counted seven such 
a One will serve as a sample 

or all: 


LUSHING.—I have perfected a positive 

; cure for this ridiculous complaint which 

in every case gives immediate relief, and will 

send full particulars for home cure upon re- 

ceipt of stamped addressed envelope. Ad- 
ress Dr. % Street, London. 


It is most extraordinary that the women 
of England should desire to be cured of 
blushing. What is the matter with blush- 
ing ?—The Argonaut. 

—_—___+o+—_____ 
ADVERTISING A NEW BUSINESS. 

Advertising a new business is, to a certain 
extent, like advertising in the dull season. 
It is the after effect that_must be looked at 
and not the immediate returns. Even if a 
new man were to meet his vy cus- 
tomers personally, it would be some time 
before he would make actual buyers of them. 
It is this way with traveling salesmen. 
first few trips in a new territory do not com 
sume very many pages of hisorder book. In 
the meantime he is getting acquainted—ad- 
vertising. Heis letting people know who he 
is and what he is doing and what he wants. 
If he is pleasant and courteous and persist 
ent he will win trade, but it will take some 
time. Do not expect an advertisement to do 
more than a man.—C. A. Bates. 

—_——_+o+—___—_. 


TERSELY PUT. 
aman who goes to church with 














Many 


. 
long face sells goods with a measure that is 
too short.—Ram’s Horn, 
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. CHESTNUTS, 


TOO POOR TO ADVERTISE. 





—Phil May. 





A PAGE OF WANT ADS. 


A page of “‘want ads" may appear dry 
reading to a man who glances in a casual 
Way at an aggregation of type unrelieved by 
display of any kind. But to him who reads 
between lines, these “‘ want ads”’ tell many 
Stories and convey much information not to 
be hadin any other way. They come from 
all sorts and condition of people. They rep- 
resent want in more ways than one. Occa- 
Sionally they convey news of joy, but more 
frequently there is a sad stratum sandwichéd 
between the lines. Some of them carry sto- 
ries of destitution, and some of them are 


ges But all this is sentimental i 
act, as a mass the re or s are wholly 
utilitarian. They Bhan Bah through 
which the “‘ wanter”’ and the “ wantee”’ are 
brought together, and they represent a vast 
amount of business transacted in the course 
of a year, and business, too, that could not 
be accomplished in any other way.—Cfacte- 
nati Commercial Gasette. 
ss 
IF your advertisements are nets to catch 
and bring trade to your store, your store 
ought to be attractive enough to hold it after 








it is once attracted. 
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BETTER BICYCLE ADVERTISING. 
‘By Claude C. Hopkins. 


I am going to take the bicycle busi- 
ness as an example of how many lines 
of advertising can be bettered. I take 
the bicycle business because it is a 
great business with great opportunities. 

Bicycle advertising is occupying 
more space in the magazines than any 
other line. What does it all amount 
to? Look at the February Cosmopol- 
itan—twelve pages of bicycle adver- 
tising. Some of it good? I admit that, 
but look at the tremendous competi- 
tion. It needs more than what is or- 
dinarily called good advertising to 
stand out there. 

Look at it as a buyer. What is there 
that appeals to you? Claims enough, 

“certainly ; but nearly all claims afe 
alike. It weakens the best of claims 
to have other makers repeat them. 
Advertising is nine-tenths wasted which 
makes no distinct impression. 

The Vicéor people have a page—a 
very artistic page—one of Bradley’s 
unique designs. They say not a word 
about the worth of their bicycles. 
The weight of the advertisement lies 
in the size of the ad, and the worth in 
the art of it. Is that good advertis- 
ing? Will the name which is cried 
loudest have the most weight with 
such practical people as bicycle buyers? 
Is success in bicycle advertising a 
mere matter of expense? 

The Columbia people have the best 
ad of all. What a pity they do not 
follow out this idea and keep hammer- 
ing at it! They claim that 21 expert 
engineers and mechanics pass upon 
every detail of Columbia construction. 
That’s what bicycle buyers want to 
know. They want a good wheel when 
they pay $100 for it. They cannot 
tell a good wheel by looking at it. 
They want to know which wheel is 
likely to be good. Claims are too nu- 
merous, too poorly supported. They 
fall on dull ears, like the merchant's 
‘*lowest prices.” Buyers want rea- 
sons. 

That board of 21 expert engineers is 
the best argument I ever saw used in 
bicycle advertising. It will grow bet- 
ter with repetition. It will reach its 
highest value when everybody who 
thinks of Columbia bicycles thinks 
of it. 

There was a time when the labit of 
bicycle riding had to be cultivated. 

The Columbia people did their share 
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of that. 


But that time is past. The 
habit exists now to the extent of a 


craze. The question now is, which? 

There are hundreds of bicycle mak- 
ers now in the field. Each one is ad- 
vertising in one way or another. Each 
one is adding fuel to the bicycle fever, 
The demand is bound to be enormous, 

That is why I say that there is a 
great opportunity for some one, There 
is room for better bicycle advertising, 
There is room for’a maker to take 
some great point and build all of his 
advertising around it. To succeed 
best, he must make all the other points 
secondary. That one point should in- 
dicate everything, just as does that 
board of 21engineers. Make a bicycle 
name a synonym for one feature of 
value and people will remember it. 
Emphasize that feature to the exclusion 
of others. Make that point distinct 
and then rest your case on it. Don't 
weaken it in the confusion of a multi- 
tude of claims. If people believe one 
point they’ll infer the others. Make 
all of the arguments bear one way. 
You cannot chop a tree in two by hit- 
ting every time in a different place. 

I believe that most of this bicycle 
advertising is waste. If there was 
only one sheep in a field we would no- 
tice it. If there was a fold we would 
only notice the black one. We notice 
the distinctive advertiser. If he is 
good as well as distinctive our notice 
is valuable to him. 

That’s one man’s opinion. It ap- 
plies to a great many other lines beside 
bicycle advertising. But the bicycle 
industry is so extensive, the possible 
profit so great, that I know of no other 
more promising field for persistent dis- 
tinctiveness and sound advertising 
sense. 

——_—_.>—————_ 
TROLLEY ADVERTISING. 


Not content with papering the inside of 
the trolley cars with advertisements, the en- 
terprising advertiser now charters a car com- 
plete, and covers the outside with posters 
and streamers illustrating any particular 
class of goods. They carry no passengers, 
but a band of music serves the purpose of at- 
tracting particular attention to the car and 
its advertising legends. This practice has 
been popular in Philadelphia for some time. 
—New Ideas. 


WHY HE SUBSCRIBED. 


The St. Johnsville (N. Y.} Mews has a sub- 
scriber who pays in advance for the paper, 
not because he wants it for the news it con- 
tains, but his wife wants it to read the adver- 
tisements. ‘I do most all my trading im 
town now,”’ says this subscriber. ‘ And my 





wife says the way to find out where to trade 
is through the i 


vertisements,”’ 
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911 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PAL 


(Copyright by G, H. Forry.) 


WHEELS OF DANGER. 


In its issue of Jan. 22nd PRINTERS’ 
INK reproduced a card sent out by the 
N.Y. Journal. The card contained a 
five-cent piece and a one-cent piece. 
The reproduction showed these very 
clearly. It now appears that in repro- 
ducing these coins PRINTERS’ INK vio- 
lated the United States laws, which 
provide that any person who makes, or 
causes to be made, any device, print 
or impression, ‘‘in likeness or simili- 
tude” of any of the coins of the 
United States or any foreign govern- 
ment that have been issued and used 
as money, shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be punished by a fine not to exceed 
one hundred dollars. A surrender of 
the plate satisfied the Secret Service 
officials in this case, but PRINTERS’ 
INK was admonished ‘‘ not to do it 

ain.” 

Meanwhile PRINTERS’ INK had 
caused to be made a half-tone repro- 
duction of a card sent out by Mr. Geo, 
H. Foley, a bicycle dealer of Phila- 
delphia. Each wheel of this bicycle 
was composed of a cent, and taken in 
connection with the catch-line, ‘‘Money 
makes the wheels go round,” was, per- 
haps, a novel idea in bicycle advertis- 
ing. Warned by its previous experi- 
ence, and not having any money to 
spare for fines, but being still unwilling 
to waste the result of so much expense 
and enterprise, PRINTERS’ INK now re- 
produces the card with the pennies 
gouged out and with this explanation. 
There are no cents in these wheels now. 
Is there any in the queer law that has 


been violated ? 


Mle, 


NAMING THE GOODS. 

There is a deal in a name, in spite of the 
late lamented William Shakespeare’ 's opinion 
to the contrary. The aptness of the name 
given to an advertised articie often has a 

tent influence on its sale. This is particu- 

arly the case with patent medicines. The 
simpler the name and the easier it is to pro- 
nounce, the better for the advertiser. Latin 
and other foreign words should be rigidly 
tabooed when giving a title to your prepara- 
tion. Few of the general public can remem- 
ber Latin names or pronounce them correctly 
when they are remembered. An oversight in 
this respect injures the sale considerably. 
Nobody cares to go into a drug store and ask 
for an article with a uliar name, of the 
pee of which they are in doubt. 
hey are afraid of being laughed at, and 
their feeling is only natural. 

It is a simple matter to ask for * Bile 
Beans” or “*Ripans Tabules.”” It is not 
easy to ask for “* Athlophorus,” or any other 
of the high-sounding names given to propri- 
etary medicines. The chief thing to consid- 
er when deciding on a name is how the com- 
mon people are going to understand it. If it 
is not popular with them you are not goin 
to have a success, for they are the chie' 
buyers of patent medicines. 

Appropriateness should be studied also in 
selecting a name for your goods. “ Nubian 
Blacking ” was a good name, so is “ Ivo 
Soap,” so is ‘Pain Killer.’ ‘* Hardwear” 
Shoes tells at once that durability is their 
strong point. ‘Snow Flake”? Baking Pow 
der indicates its lightness. H-O means 
nothing but Hornby’s Oats, and does not 
imply anything. Quaker Oats is said to 
imply ‘‘ honest goods” but it is rather far 
fetched 

It should be remembered when naming any 
article that you are doing something that is 
to be fermanent. You can change the form 
of an advertisement easily enough, but if you 
change the name of your product, should it 
be unsuccessful, you practically commence 
your advertising over again, and all your 
previous efforts count for nothing. For that 
reason naming the goods is a very by a a 
matter. 


~~. 
Tue object of a window display is not to 
make a pretty window, but a window that 
will induce custom, 
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IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


Mr. H. B. Tremaine, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Aolian Company, 
says that his house had not paid any 
attention to Spanish-American adver- 
tising for the past three years, and even 
before that time they had done little. 
Their object had been to reach the 
dealer, the commission houses, not the 
consumer. The plan they followed 
was to advertise in such trade publi- 
cations as are issued by W. R. Grace 
& Co., Flint, Eddy & Co., and other 
commission houses having a Spanish- 
American trade. They often had spe- 
cial circulars printed in Spanish and 
Portuguese, and inserted between the 
leaves of these journals. In this way 
they opened up correspondence with 
the commission houses, and built up 
quite a trade, but they had allowed it 
to gradually slack off during the past 
three years, as their business at home 
keeps their hands full. 

W. R. Grace & Co. publish a month- 
ly trade list, but, they do not accept 
the advertisements of other firms for 


it. They are now engaged in getting - 


up a large catalogue of American ar- 
ticles sold in Spanish-America. It 
will be a large book, pages about 12x 
18. They are accepting advertise- 
ments at the rate of $200 per page. 
The edition will be 1,000 copies. 
Flint, Eddy & Co. publish a monthly 
trade paper called the LZxfortation 
World and Herald (El Mundo y Her- 
aldo de la Exportacton), of which Mr. 
Henry Glassford is editor. The Herald 
and World consists of about 150 pages, 
is printed in the Spanish language, and 
illustrated with numerous cuts. It ap- 
pears to contain quite an amount of edi- 
torial and reading matter, and a large 
price list of American goods that would 
appeal to residents of those countries 
where it circulates. Mr. Glassford 
said that an advertiser could reach the 
merchants through his paper, but, as 
far as he knew, there existed no me- 
dium through which to reach the con- 
sumers. He said that the only way 
one could advertise direct to the con- 
sumer would be to get a list of names 
from a directory, and open communi- 
cation with them. He knew of no 
advertising agency representing such 
papers. As far as trade papers are 
concerned, he believed that there are 
a number published in New York 
which had large and small circulations 
in these countries, but beyond this he 
could give no advice. 





As Mr. Glassford could not give the 
name of any special newspaper direct- 
ory from which this information was ob- 
tainable, PRINTERS’ INK applied to the 
Trow Directory Company, and found 
that they had in their library Leuch's 
Directory of the World, published at 
Leipsic, and Wright’s Trade Directory 
and Gazetteer, either one of which 
would cover the field, since the names 
and addresses of newspapers were 
given. The former directory is a busi- 
ness directory of the entire world, in 
42 volumes, hailing from Leipsic, Ger- 
many. It cannot be bought in Amer- 
ica. Wright’s Directory is not so 
voluminous or in such detail, and is in 
one volume. It is published by and 
may be obtained from George Wright, 
278 Reade street, New York. The 
price is $10, or $7.50 to advertisers, 
Both of these directories can be con- 
sulted for any length of time at the 
offices of the Trow Directory, 11 Uni- 
versity Place, at the rate of 30 cents 
an hour. 

The American Mail and Export 
Journal, or, as its Spanish edition is 
entitled, Z/ Correo Americano y Diario 
de Exportacion, is published monthly 
by Howard Lockwood & Co., 143 
Bleecker street, New York City. For 
the American edition a circulation of 
about 4,000 copies is claimed, and for 
the Spanish edition about 6,000 copies 
monthly, and the two editions go to 
all corners of the earth—so the pub- 
lishers assert. It reaches the com- 
mission agents, and not the con- 
sumers. It isa good-sized paper, each 
edition consisting of about 16 pages, 
and the contents are thought to be very 
interesting to a foreigner connected 
with American trade. 

BREVITY is not everything in adver- 
tising—it is simply a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. It is desirable 
when it gives the clearest and strong- 
est meaning to a statement, and only 
then. 


Mr. C. E. ELwis, the New York 
special agent, is responsible for the 
statement that the Hon. Kerr Craige, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
has decided to exclude from the United 
States mails all newspapers containing 
matrimonial advertisements. His rea- 
son for this action is said to be a de- 
cision arrived at by Assistant District 
Attorney-General Thomas, assigned 
to duty at the Post-Office Department, 
to the effect that marriage is a lottery. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY NOT TO BE MISSED. 
The subjoined advertisement appears in an 
Indian paper: 


N Englishman, in a fairly remunerated 
position, is anxious to leave this coun- 
try, where he is but siightly appreciated by 
the natives. Will any wealthy member of 
the governed pay one of the governing class 
two lakhs of rupees to clear out, advertiser 
undertaking on his part not to return, and to 
prevent any member of his family from set- 
tling in this country. Address “‘ HOME- 
SICK,” care of this paper. 


—The Westminster Gazette. 














os 
BICYCLE POSTAL SERVICE. 


A young man has put his bicycle to profit- 
able use in Australia. He has practically 
established a postal route between Coolgardie 
in the center of the gold fields, and Dundas, 
the nearest town. Phe distance between the 
two places is 280 miles, but he carries letters 
and telegrams backwards and forwards in a 
small letter box strapped on the back of his 
machine, for one shilling and five shillings a 
piece, respectively, making the trip once a 
week. A water bottle, revolver and a sharp 
knife are the chief items of his outfit— 
essentials in that arid and bush-ranger in- 
fested country.—Postal Record. 





A WITTY ADVERTISING RETORT. 


The following pair of advertisements is 
taken from a German paper, the second being 
a reply to the first: 

“The gentleman who found a purse with 
money in the Blumenstrasse is requested 
to forward it to the address of the loser, as 
he was recognized.” 

A few days later: 

“The recognized gentleman who picked 
up a purse in the Blumenstrasse requests the 
loser to call at his house.”’ 


- 


A TRANSFERRED LAUGH. 


The village wag thought he would have 
some fun with the mild-mannered young man 
who oe ‘eed taken charge of the coun- 


t 

hs I say, ” he said, coming into the office ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ there’s a man on the street looking 
for you with a club.” 

The young editor looked up ,Pleasantly. 
“Is that so?’’ he inquired. We make 
special reductions to clubs. How many sub- 
scribers has he got ?””— Truth. 

ee 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


The oldest newspaper is the Pekin Gazette, 
which dates from about the beginning of our 
era. The first newspaper printed by mov- 
able block type was the Gazette, of Nurem- 
burg, Germany, which was published first in 
1457. No copy of this paper is known to ex- 
ist. The oldest copy of a newspaper in ex- 
istence is one of the Gazette of Venice. It is 
contained in the Magliabecchian Library in 
Venice, and is dated 1570.—Newsfaperdom. 


SE a 
THERE WERE OTHERS. 

“We won’t print any such stuff as that,” 
said the editor, loftily, as he handed back 
the manuscript. 

“Well, you needn’t be so haughty about 
it,” retorted the irregular contributor ; 
you’ re not the only one who won’t print 
it.”"—Pearson's Weekly. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements undert this his head two lines or more 
without di. Y, 25 cents a line. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


EST trade eee 
B 1000 Monon. Bidg., Chi 4 Chit 


D. LA COSTE, a r represent- 
e ative, 38 Park Row, New Yo: x 


“4 proms in exchang ew A =e ore 
Wins want 100 yuype. 10d oor Oe secon« 
A PAYING NG weekly in exc ¥. GoucH, Cambriage, §. ¥. 


Tex. 
| he wants to change, pomtion : dal — h4 


DAZZO™ (Ono, Momma, Tapes ond, pram 
EWS. »c a“ wan ‘or 
erly advertised goods “4 _ 


we a AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
dvertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 
dovtilien guaranteed. 


HAMROCEKS, plain, $1.50; fancy, $3.50 wat 
Gor Retails A and 0c. NATIONAL 
AGENCY, Batavia, N. Y. 


WANT to buy an an established, ying agri- 
r yar journal ‘A paltioalons to 
Z.,” care Printers’ Ds a 


oun an article that sells like “hot cakes.” 
Costs 4 cents; sells for 60. Easily made. 
State rightsforsale. 8. E. BRUCE, Toronto, Can. 


are cy outfit. sy ornaments, 
marks, _— Sty: ad 
ink, ete., for 5 ond ote. NATIO 
AGENCY; Batavia, Pk. 
ECORE surp: success stud: Snell’s 
S simple surprising succes system, FB. $10. 
Soon see sitaation. secular success seems certain. 
I. P. SNELL, Truro, N. 8. 


—_— man having three years’ experience in 
newspaper business office wants like 
tion in Ev ork ; al Nemeeeeer and a wor er. 
“ QUICK, »” Printers’ I 


Fe rinters—Proofs of our new zostepe 
Cialtes tt printers. Now first offered 0: 
~ ee a ILLUSTRATING 

ICATE, Columbus, 0: 


poss Cards Redeemed—Uncle Sam 7s not 
— patenad, but not used, 

I will. Send sample, state uantity. Will ii, quote 

price. W.S. PA KER, 180 Mf 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CO" Gormer ih pressman, with brains and ital 

oem most important), willir is © to — 
— — 2 a pi ork 

PROVED ME {ODS,” care « ” care 0 


ANTED to corres 
good Democratic 








rous New 
Address Ms °iM- 
‘Printers’ Ink. 


nd espond with that hasa 

ic weekly plant and wishes 

1 on in Central Pa.— 
and popaloss 

community. Address “ 

H. B.,” 321 Pine 8 St., ‘Williamsport, Pa. 


O you wish to export your machin: and 
material to Baxi oe. and South America | 
Advertise in La Revisit 


— devoted in Mex oe to printing, and cireu- 
ting among all = ob. a. nd 15 cents, 
ValGas! & CO., 


for a cop 
Publishers, Yrapuato, ¢ (to., 3 


PROGRESSIVE adver tisers ame som results ; tits 

what counts; satisfac 

cured by circularizin;: sith, Ymftation ‘cop copied 

typewritten letters ; can’t be told any’ m gen 

pi ar ag letters: ct and bring business 
Sarin CHIC. IMITATION TYPE 

WR TING Be BUREAU, |, Times Building, Chicago. 


C CHANCE FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
No up-to-da a 1» Nasinnenanen wit 





use an old-fashion: int 
when he can get an erhend -d ned and on en- 
graved plate for letter head = 
a on approval ; 
. Give exact size and wording. Wy. Yost. 


Le YY, 42 Hill St. Elgin, )U. 
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WV ANTED, , bya Western Advertising Ag>ncy,a 
manager for Le | York office. Must aes a 

thorough ‘Al'man fn eve foreign 

and be an Al respect. State 

and reference ; MANAG R,” Printers’ Ink. 


RINTING in Mexico is mening, considerate 
peegress, ters Langs B= uy new ma- 


ry ican Manufacturers can 
reach a profitable market by adive 
space in La REVISTA RAFICA, the caly jour- 
try. send IS © ne, stamps OF re CODY gad rates. 
mi cent ‘or a copy and ra 
ED. M, VARGAS & CO.. Publishers. ‘Yra 


rapuato, 
Gt. a Sane 


rant $0 jpotess new: r business 
A ‘ae 000 or $8,000 comes re a half 


blican este dailies and the leading week- 
th doi ness, in one of the 
ost beau comm seat cities and most popu- 
us and prosperous counties in Illinois. The un- 
eld Mor increasing their business de- 
mands immediate attention and this offer will 
remain open but a vee =e. Address H. C. 
a , caré Barnhart B: & Spindler, Chicago, 








ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


BUYS 5,000 addresses, by = =. New list. 
$6 P. J. SMILEY, Albany, 0 vo 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


OUTHERN CLIPPING BURE..U, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 


SE eT 
NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS. 


ETTIG N. 8. 4. L. Co., Platte City, Mo.; cire. 
» free; Lightning Index 25c.; 1300 acct. Ledger 
75, 2600 $4.25, 3900 $5.75, pre-paid; returnable. 
cehiipeniinthlipinicmmatennin 


MAILING MACHINES. 


~ 1 00 (stamps or m. o.) Pelham Mailing § 
tem and Mailer, = ’d. Prae’l; 1, 
hour; saves 2-3 time writing; n lists; unique 
address label. C. P. abalsé BRO, Topeka, Kan. 








BILLPOSTING AN. ‘ND | DISTRIBUTING. 
Be: AD. CO., 517 10th St., Wash., D. C. 


V R. BRYAN, ed. od. BUDGET, Saar. Ta., 
e distributes cire’lars; state pi pd. pr. m. 





——— -4-o. 
CARDBOARDS. 
Co coated oth 5 ply litho-coa ‘ed blanks, 
h sides, with a gg ae finish, ai at 
} ody 100 sheets. i thing like it in existence. 
nd for sample and jud, ee for ‘or yourself UNION 
CARD AND PAPER CO., illiam St., N. Y. 


Sieonmbencas 
ADVERTISING A‘ AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertisin vertising age’ will guar- 
Ana tee the circulation of th the’ WISCONSIN 
Aauncourenase, Racine Wis., to be 2, 


k Bp wish to advertise an 


me 5 azure 
time, write to the GEO. WELL 


ADVER! SING CO., 10 Spruce St., Noor York. 
—_—_- +S 
STEREOTYPES. 
r lates which you get from us 
very pony as perf wieet’ as they can be 


made, 7 ond always work just as well as type. 
Thev are used on our patent bases, which you "ho 
not have to buy, as —_ A = already in constant 
use in nearly yh &- per office in the 
United States. AM SRICA PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 45-47 Park Place, New York. 


———_+o>—____—— 
PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 


Ts: INLAND PRINTER is | mably the 
ding trade iy of " e world in the 


. Issued 
every month. Replete with valuab! 
information, articles = general 
ill sae cuss wer ot 'y $2 per year; $1 for six 
months ; 20 cents 


opy —none eer INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, 14 Monroe St., Chicago. 











BOOKS. 
ApGER SIGNALS, a manu mammal of tye ical hints 
ral ertisers. 


vo — adv y mail, 0 
ph me dress PRINTERS’ inE’ vo AR. St., 
New York. 





PAPER, 
fs beamed & Co. Seruteh the paper for 


. ~ .> .g —— We oe re 
ence with relia! ouses regar ro 
kinds. Beekman 8t., » Bow York. _ 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


ug ‘ONIERES or lapel Lange for Fy 
ng , souvenirs, etc. te for 
estimates kn a oe ‘ees PETTIBONE BROS. 
MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 


il the purpose of oe announcements 

Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 

N AZZAROTH—The wentertt number and cir- 

cle of time. Beautiful moe yy inches ; 

14 colors illustrating the — eng of Eden and the 





of Life. By mail 50 $100 reward for 
best explanation. J. M. Saas: Louisville, Ky. 
x 645. 
——_——_- +> - 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vy he AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
aw English <a paper printed 
Wi 





TART a a business of your own ; be a man’ 44 
nN yi agent or broker. $1. 00 will. brin 

of addresses, . and dea Af 
diferent hc: instructions in starting the busi- 
ness. AGENTS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, 358 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


’ 


VERY ad writer and advertiser is interested 
4 in getting printable cuts. 
muddy and vague. Cuts ada 
ments of advertisement illustrations are our 
specialty. We are designers as well as en- 
vers—will shoulder _ entire burden of = 
mateoting if y word. Send for 
aes and d prices: CH AGO "PHOTO ENGRAVING 
'th Ave., C 
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7-LB. note-heads, 5% x9, for $1.75 check, 
WILCOX, the iter, Milford, N. Y. 


1,00 the Pr 


gt > 5 BUYS 1,000 No. 6 bill-heads, 
order. 5,000 lots, $1.10. COOK, artist 
printer, Madison, Me. 


TY LOTUS PRESS (Artistic Printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York City. (Read our new plan 
under pr ate a Constructors.) 
NOTEREADS, envelopes, b bill-heads and state- 
po. $1 per 1,000; letter-heads, 8x10\4, # 50. 
Samples free. GALENA PUB. CO., Galena, Kan. 


w" HAT we can do better and cheaper than 
iggy —_ ii. ae wood and zine 





en yi a moe and prices. CHI- 

CAGO P P oTO. ENGRAVI G CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
en 
ELECTROTYPES. 


UTS—We will tell you how to make them for 
/ $1. Descriptive circulars for a stamp. C. D. 
LOVE, Coshocton, Ohio. 


W VE make oe best interchengestte plate and 
base on the market. =e the lightest 
metal back Saaes THE E. B. SHELDON CO., 

New Haven, Conn, 


Ce ae engraving plates. We make a first- 
J Our specialty, recoa’ old 
lates ; ue Sination guaranteed. Save money by 
aying of HIKD MFG. CO., C CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PECIAL cut offer. In ore In order to prove ay ex- 
>a cellence of our half. 


will make you a sane oy sins 
tone for $1.50 ~ > halftone cut at 15 
cents per square 4 wg good as any ever 
turned out, but we don’t stop at S half-tones. Out 
zinc etchiny and we o are propesmenetey 
cheap an exes en! (Y, are ery 
nish advertis' EB CHiC AGO REO; 


ENGRAVING ¢ 0., 79 ritth & = Chicago 
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HALF-TONES. 


HALF-TONES—* a wonderful price if 
the half-tones are right”—and the 
e will make our best 


81.5 


half-tones are right. 
eed. in half-tone of any subject, clear and 


carefully finished, for $1.50, and 15 — per 
square inch for any cut °° uare 


n 
inches. Write us tor © -% cf 

half-tone, wood-cut or zinc e' de vw ted a ECHI an 
CAGO F *HOTO ENGRAVING CO. Fifth Ave., 


0. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND AND ILLUSTRA TIONS, 


Wooawane. ROGERS; studio 2% West 22d 
« St.,New York. 


ETTER design: etc., since 1880; ink or col- 
Les 3. GRATAGAP’ East 175th St., N. Y. 
4 “eesors illustrations pone initials, 5c 
inch. Send 2c. mp ts AT ge AMER- 
[CAN ILLUSTRATING GC Newark, N 
1 6 PAGES of handsome half-tone rat linecuts 
) for artistic circulars 


and advertisi: r- 
SPATULA PUBLISHIL NG Bo. 





: ti ‘a., B a BY 


BW peeees rocess cuts. 1 col., $1; 2 col., $2; work 
on any press or “pape Perfect repro- 

babe Investigate. HER ENGRAVING 
oo. 0 Columbus, Ohio. 


AKE your own advertising, illustrating, em- 
M boss lates. raved in in one minute. 
articulars for stamp. HENRY 


No awe 
KAHRS, 240 East 33d St. New York. 


A’; ad without a cut is like a picture without a 
rame—lacks a great deal of force and at- 
Stroman. We 4 = makers of te best ae of 
ertising engravi rint- 
able. THE CH {cago Paoro OENGRAVING CO, 
79 Fifth Ave., Chicago 





SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


Seg for ctrpin BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
ae pin or! 


Hae Berm og half cent an inch. 

BYRON PO POPE & CO., Cleveland, O. 
TANDARD . Foundry inting outfits, 

S% type, origi: rders. % 200 Clark St t., Chicago. 
TEREOTYPE, linotype a and electrotype met- 


als; copper ‘annodes ; zine ic plates for etcbi 
MERCHA & CO., Inc., 517 Arch S8t., Philade 


ys. PAPER is —— with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
=. L't’d, tf ~ aa St., New York. Special prices 
to cash b uyers. 
Folks like to tests at pictures, and always 
will. That fact makes an illustration de- 
sirable in everv E. -F. 4 you put out. We 
employ skilled designers and engravers—men 
who have all their lives done nothing but their 
ed h 


ection 
wilt ve you at su ist low 
CAGO PHOTO ENG aviRG 60 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
he amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the Ad. forone year. 
EADING ne papers apers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cin a n MORNING 
and EVENING NEws, no a ly. 


bie BOSERLY SENTINEL. ae circulation 


by postene Published by 
THE News COMPANY, Joliet. Ti. 
Li all America there are only eight semi-month- 
lies which have so large a a crouieson as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 


ETROIT COURIER. W. H. Smith » Co., Buf- 
falo: “Weare well leased with results from 
our ad in your paper.” 13 times at 4c. line. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
ING, a wmonthahy publication. Illustrated 
displays. Thi yer: Send 25 cents for trial 
copy. 135 8. Clark St., Chicago. 





Rockisnp (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


T= by DAILY TIMES, only daily in 
scription | An on rf farmers lates in $9 to ge Kab. 
ers a Leading 
advertising medium in its territo: a 


1” ino the Saratoga Hestaar rant, 108 rd 8, 


noontime. particu 
‘K WINCHESTER, 10 TER, 10 Spruce & 8t., a ae Be 


Bas0aRp ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
every billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
poster m inter and fair in the U. 3 and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n #1 per yr. 25c. line. cinnati,O. 
1 POSSIBLE customer to -soleree of Scribner's 
—that’s 5 probable customers to every 
5 lawyers on “ Selected Lists ’— that’s better. At 
re 5 oom, too. Address “CO-OPS,” Rochester, 


OOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER —~ STATION. 
ER goes — 9, 000 newsdeale’ blishers. 





onl nent avert rising 
sie for ata mon we who sell books an 
per and y; New York; semi- 
monthly ; $1 a year. 

NTIL April 1. 1806 (April Fools’ THE 
U! N TuwesTienx © is published st 


OR’ —— 

SFT D00 Toceet 1-- inal in Wesiss I 

o ~ ly af y 
Southern aw the Dakotas and Neb a, 
will make the followi 
month, one dollar; six inches, one month, five 
dollars ; Ry J six ee 75 cents per inch ; 
longer ‘han ree months’ contracts, ten cent 
off. Local matter,6% cents a line for ech te 
sertion. No contract received after April ist at 
above rates. 


Bren a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 








offer: one inch, one 


retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
pA ublications of the “speaking world, 
er with many hundred excellert sugges- 

tions for catch-lines, matter and best 


reading 
ical di: splay of adiverdacmente. The o: 
eal in the got devoted exclusively to re- 
= ae ay one rj who write and 
8 inters many good sugges- 
Te for display from it. Subscription price 
. year. Sample copy of Brains free. Advi 
ng rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
oo. Box 572, New York. 


Gg OOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

~~ Springfield, 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 














peals to the very best class of American house- 


keepers, who are really the buying class. 


It is an axiom that “ ‘woman *s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket book for all home 


needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good ‘things for comfort and 
Hence Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. aio 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan .o 
Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 88 Times Bidg., N Y. 

<tgiltipeemuninds 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 

APT ads. CURRAN. __ 


adornment. 











OHN CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
e hay Mass. 
S that bring business. H. L. GOODWIN, 
f Pe aillipe Me. 
JR enganons./ Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Hours: ¥to 
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Ds. me on subject. SOLOMON NEU- 
A MANN, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Oyo, as for four trial ads. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
DS—Terse truthful, in isive, 
AON. WESTON, 910 G St. NOW 
Ge a t before you order ads. yep 
SCA ; Arbuckle B! buckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y 
ET. we 10 cuts, $15. One ad, one 
er ag Bead set ng 88, New York. 
OUR real ade for $1 fo new oupemers To 





owe BC. w. 





others $1 och. Samples H. L. GOOD- 
WIN, Phillips, M 
‘\ ENERAL on on technical sul subjects—medi- 


1 oni , ouierz,. patente, epnie—ase a 

rae “ BOOK, BY ME,” will oes ne 

ad rs. It’s free. W. CHANDLER 
STEWART, 4114 Elm Ave., Philadelphia. 


Noe» only writer of exclusively medical and 

MANBING, Sout dvice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South ue Ind. 
SJOHNSTON, ™ 


A DVERTISEMENTS attrac Seat 





electro 
ters’ Ink 10 puede 1. York 
we 2. BAGLEY, Box 91 Box 91, Philadelphia. 
ial offer to retail- 


Rae 5 Re inches, 
s; * postal, sample. 


HE ads I write and the booklets I write and 
print are the best and always bring business. 
The: ane So Ge oe. t. a two poets, Ho 
we more. GOO N, Phillips, Me. 


y Samy contracts eehers hg the most for your 
money. I make spec —s to every ad- 
Whether his adv-approprinlon i $50 oF 8:00 
r Vv. on or 
R. L. CURRAN, “ 


ei - Y advertising matter is my sole oc- 
Call and see me any day—from 

10 to it “you wish to be sure to tin me in. 
Write any time. If you want my booklet send 
ye. Pay CURRAN, Room 1517, Nassau St., 


‘THE man for whom | write ads will soon be 
the first man in his trade. But the people 
ba want work on a) ye need not come my 
way. Isenda sample ad on receipt of 
nd og dd, you what I can do. Atier 
P eee depends on the work required 
MINNIE WOODLE, 111 5th 111 5th Ave., Room 516, 


7E have obtained control control of a reliable t 
medicine; making money out of it now ; 
Ade to == mo 


d territory. ery ao 


r price 
= man; no fakirs need 
Siete furnished references rc ; 
GOULD, HUTTON & CO., 


THE 0d uisiiitiadiaads hes: that I put in will 
stand out over the heads of others in any 
company. I a enough more about the 
printing business the other fellow does to 
van' to come tome. No 
matter w ye your vorneomente, er — 
ore ‘ou to ve me do e 
Pe ps. 10 we JORNSTON, Manager Printers’ 
nk 0 Spruce St., New York. 

WANT to hear nag advertisers—retail or 

wholesale—who are willing to contract for 
their advertising for six months or more at very 
reasonable rates, contracts to take effect Janu- 
~~ —ty i > nly what 
or w 0} wi 
I believe in. Adv using booklets should 


write me anywa) aoe TNGe, 
such. If interested, address CHARLES J. Z1N 
Farmington, Me. 


[ 42 ad writer because I hay ve a brain built 
for th the business and heartily love the work. 
I Siete no other irons in the fire. I know | turn 





ads, ble sa 
Oe ae onan y me so. Lam not 
—simply c ing what I can 7 
more. I want a few more clien' I have 


every reason to know I can do justice to 
their work, Will you put me to the test! Two 
a SS ee $3. Copy for an 8 
subject, $15. id 
BORO, 43 Arbuckle Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Re b aed Att ony ou.” Thal 


hat one it and 
data ; co Wee HAMBURG TROER. fit 
Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AFR RE zen a ‘satisfied with our print 1 
‘ou wish sometimes you 

send p= cme as good as that which comes to 

you in almost every mail! We are not if'we can 

our money in PRINTERS’ INK fo: Ea. If we can 

do what we say we ~—> it would be most 

for us to advertise. Our proposition is to an 

ee a tae LBs Ky 

the : fiahest priced ot oe rs in the world. We 

merely charge what the work is bey We give 

you printing ¢ that is distinctive, that co: 


ar rin} that ts itself read, 
ahs. Lotus PRESS, 140 140 8t., New York 


rE &@ great many letters from printers 
\ ee Fs; work. + 


what our by oy is. They yw the value of 
something artistic to n after. We can’t 
afford to give -— ideas. We are not in busi- 
ness for fun or p thropy, but we are ready 


to ae grey veiter & in the te United States fora 

oderate fi ready e all the 
planning and foe off “thelr hai yh All we 
this we — for. 


ink, and give pee details for zs colon out 
such work as we do. If you pat Se on the 
benefit of the brains that we ¢put into Lo’ 
Bene ork: to the LOTUS PRESS, ino W W. 23rd 
ew York 


HAVE been criticised for 
crease the business of any adv: 
ica. ButIcan do it. Not by merely writing the 
ads, ie b the advertising. 


ni ilk 

that he the right ads s got to the right spot using 
newspaper space w. is best for the 

and other methods — they are ‘best. 
ed < By. 


to hades 18 fo 13 4 
HARVES AU ‘AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbil 
New York. 


* —s I write on . Ge. 31) received a 
about next to last bargain booklet t 
caving: _ Ft cut received; am very 
—— .” And inclosing order and pay for fur- 

her work. The only I offer 
(and cut for one), ae for one who has 
never had me w: for him, tor $® 
cash onder. I must have 


or retail advertisers. You 
any ad writer who has been trained in an ad 
mey,and had newspaper and other ad expe- 
lence, as well as business experience, to do such 
work for the price. I do it solely to introduce 
my work. R. L. CURRAN, 1617, Nassau St., 
New York. 


OBODY ever made any 
iN satisfied. zt fande ony prow ty hae 
and says, “ Oh, I’m all right—the old wey ® is 
enough for me”—he is to take , 
‘slide down the back 5 We want to 


ith peo 
Co We want vo ia use be better than 
he want to print for bright le, for pore 

0 insist on , on having t Che best. We wan' 


ve them ne ttle, eet, ch 
give ther print! oe not selon high 
large quantities, but always 


ESS, . 23rd . We 
have . printed novelty which is a cheap and ef- 
sective a for nt Ce yg 

e ret 


the puw 
thre h the drug store d ribution. a ye a last 

vertisement at a cost. would 
like to talk about it with some feive advertiome 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Se yg 
Tae WAVE, aE, Tale ei 


i i World ity 74 .sole agent. 3,000 Frerurteed. weskiy 








GOLFER, 234-236 Cong 





FOR SALE. 
Rist, lacing, Wis, WISCONSIN AGRI- 





576 CULTURIST. Racing 
$3.50 TASES Bolt athens, Ga. 


EPUBLICAN news wsnaper for et Ina ib- 
R lican county; for in Central New 


IB. 4 mtg re, aot - 


$15 000 “rirstshéd, "eucocnefal paving 
summer hotel on the jusetts 
pos Bae r fll particulars, HOTEL,” caso Peles 


R SALE— ind it wee in 
Fine country surrounding. Large run of ads and 
job work. Satisfactory reasons. Address “ACIP,” 
care y 


prok SALF—Half interest ina 
and 
PLES aie Pata 
CASH and $2,000 on time, buys 
83 0 Ee Brat tara 
over ,000; go ay comparatively new ; 
cy in el of fas lunge’ causse this 
——., eh ne 
WILSON, No. —n ici 


» operty ine Montana aw paid paid = , akan 


7 years; sub- 
scription Sonn terne at ; business rer- 
manent and constantly gro’ » county 
Republican county and paper ; 
monthly pay roll ; rich mi wick ; 
oath two-sto: ang D office building. $1 

ry 
oo ees ited. ullding. $10,000 Pe Print. 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ARKANSAS. 
[T= ARKANSAS FARMER is the oldest, best 
and only exclusi tural n: 
aor yp t presenta to ftv readers 
test, most reliable and 
= about every branch of 
weneiiee Ge wary Soe people of the State: 
clean, newsy, 
sholescine blication for the farms and a 
and increasing with every issue ; 
the best. medium in the State ‘or advertisers. 
mR morning daily published at Little 


The Arkansas Gazette. 


ea saney oguten toa leading secular weekly 
tthe’ Sia The Daly foes, yy and the 
Weekly to the tarmers and laboring people. If 


{State population of'a tilllon and ahalf of noe 
ple, use the 
DAILY AND WEEKLY GAZETTE. 











(TMREFAN SP ene yore or in San — 
of Le as late ce va the pa yd 
mtere’ fuk, tooke of Tele 3 ite y 


CONNECTICUT. 


N= we DAY’S pages are all local or 
news. Advertisers must get choice position. 


ILLINOIS. 
ss INDEX, Chicago Lawn, Ill, reaches 
-_ MAIL Wi 
[= GALESBURG aa (Evening. vom) 
papers; good field ; good rates for good ads 


























‘eiecrt ie seee same 
this h 
IOWA. 





UBUQUE HERALD, fi 1836. 
| Det st up dake ; clroulation cendily 
increasing. Is it on your list! 


(RS county 298 on town fully covered by 
one paper. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 
Carroll County better than any other paper. Cir Cir- 
culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than 
any other weekly in the county. pt 5 
my tate — 4 AS AO. 

tion. Carroll, iowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


a KENTUCKY EVANGELIST, a a 














| [ours SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 
each issue. Tho covers the — 
ao ate suburbs. in Ite twelfth 
Send for rgecs and copy of aur to Ht 4 
38 Park Row, York, Special hea 
paper epresentative. 
THE FARMERS’ —e JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


better class of farmers and 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


ary, 04,000 County Orotioy PUMLQGE semi 


weatle, Worcester. 
dium. BELISLE BROS. pab’s Write fore for ad fates. 











MICHIGAN. 
»JACKSON a Qfich.) PATRIOT. morning. Sunday 








| 
| 
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T= 800 DEMOORAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
should be on your list. 
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OHIO. 





I ETROIT COURIER. “ 3 are Pleased with 
results from our ad in r paper.” —W. 
Smrra & Co., Buffalo. Ad rate 13 times at dc. line. 


f 


I AYTON MoRNING Times, EVENING 
Asal TIMES - NEWS, 14,000 anil rt} 
weekly. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Ts." WATCHMAN has a | 
hout the Southern a 
quads vertising medium. Send yp Boy sample 
sony and agrernnng rates. J. M. WALK 
sher, e, 


MISSOURI. 


| ea ANSAS — daily exceeding 25,000, 





a 

















Guanes, West Plains, Mo., — paper in 
Lj a i fruit-grow 
- a address 


PRANK WINCHESTEN, 10! Spruce St., N. Y. 

T°. reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 

Webb City Daily and W eekly SENTINEL (successor 

tothe Times). A Jive, progressive and up-to-date 

newspaper. 





MONTANA. 


es LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE ; eight pages; 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 
He ies INDE EPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 
Weekly. Leading newspaper in 
Montana. Rowell’s Directory gives it five times 
the circulation of any other Helena daily. 


NEW JF u8Y. 


TRE Deck DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has t has the 
ireulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 


<TORMOUTH COUNTY is one of the richest 

cultural counties in the United States. 

The Red Bank REGISTER’s circu'ation is the larg- 
est in the county. Rowell guarantees it. 


NEW YORK. 

















|S PRESS, Columbus, oar Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. F. J. WENDELL, sole adver- 
tising agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


OREGON. 


> wee COUNTY RECORD, Aumasville, Ore., 
he largest weekly circulation in the 
county. All home print. Try it. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mie Be. pga Harrisbu Penna. Forty- 

Politics, in lependently Dento- 
cratic. pay capital; 8,000 
daily, 5,000 we a y- eclow. he Populatio n 54,000, 


“[‘HE SCRANTON TRUTH, an independent aft- 
ernoon newspaper. Cireulation over 13,000 
copies daily. Largest tiaily circulation in Penn- 
sylvania outside Philadelphia and Pittsburg; 
a daily circulation on the Lackawanna line 
k City and Buffalo. BARRETT 

STORDAN, Proprietors, Scranton, Pa. 


mye og Deyo, Pa. Oldest 

h pekly established 184, 
daily established 1886 ; i 
Comma; ; the only journals owning’ the’ 
only exclusively home-made eyo weinthe county, 
never — resorted to plate matter nor patent 
sheets. d for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL < CO. Doylestown, 


A WAY down in the corner of the omens 
yi Keystone State is the richest, most 

ful county of all, with only 192 square Fe nd 
90,000 people. Delaware Count , with the city of 
Chester, are covered thoroug! y by the Chester 
Tims, the best local daily in Pennsylvania, and 
excelled nowhere in the thorou — ys which 
it covers its ey ——e cone use 
it is so full of 1 ws an good. oe 
ments. W ALLACK & & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


























JUEEN OF FASHION, New York City 
Issued monthly. A million Copies 4 a year. 
Be ,& weekly journal for advertisers. 
contains photographic rcproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious ‘ications of the Engiieh speaking world, 
with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch -lines, reading matter and_best t 
| display of advertisements. The on y 
ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and S. the paved Y~ write and 
set their ads. Printers get m sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscriptio nm price $4 
a year. ple copy of Bratns free. Advertis- 
rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
., Box 572, New York. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAT1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y¥. 


Known Circulation Over Out Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
URHAM STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 centsa line. 


, ‘HE News is the only treating paper in Char- 


vine Jap. 
user eine yy 9,681, The Times is Begins, 


¥ in this and poem FT tt ay ay 

Yaws and Tikes cover city and county faliy 

|; J ;HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | ublished at 
Raleigh, has the largest circu 








4E2 


























r printed between Richmond and Atlanta, is 
fhe e organ of the State Alliance of North Carolina, 
and is the only agricultural paper in the State.. 


\HATTANOOGA, Tenn. han nate poapte. The 

/ EVENING NEWS has $5,000 It is an 
up-to-date full A lay 
report, ventas machines, ~~ Fi press. 
Serves all nearby rail towns every day. 
Greatest local circu’ation. Best ani largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 
Write for rates. 


VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS; only Sy morning paper, Ss 25, 
000 population ; establi 
——— 2, ix weekly, 3,( 3,000, Letus submit he 











and pa r examimation. Leadi per 
west gf Hichmond, H. D. “LACOSTE, ‘8 ‘Park 
Row, New York Foreign Advert: 








‘(HE STATE, Richmond, the leading. evening 
paper in a ae of 1 people, 
blishes full A dispatches, and is 
a live, up-to-date family peta New man- 
agement, typesetting machines, new press and 
many improvements. Greater local circulation 
than any other Richmond daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 
GFATILE TIMES. 
GEATILE TIMES is the best. 

















|= ——— is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 





GEATTILE’S afternoon daily, the Towes, has 
\ the largest eae of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


ee ae See 
nly ;-— 8 cultural pay in 

in the State. only 3) 20 cents a line. PCireu- 

lation over 25, ioe 5 




















UPERIOR TELEGRAM pays advertisers. “: 
zs May ~~, in the columns of 
find results, 


e get good 
not tonty in the local field ‘vat from neigh: 
wns.” Circulation 5.500 dai Ss 
for space of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park How i 


CANADA. 








cians in t! 


cae 
NAWANAN ISLANDS. 


TAR— ay j and weekly. The live, popular 
the country. Covers the grou 
Send for samples. Honolulu, H 








completly.” 








‘CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements tnserted wn under this heading, in 
the a; auqrogrnse class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
insert One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26,6 months for $13, 3 a Sor #6. 50, or 

4 weeks for $2. = the toande a sher who does ‘not 
fn headin a new heading will be 
made to epoctally fie hi 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a veskiy journal] for advertisers. It 
contains . otographic reproductions of the 
best re advertisements to be found in the 
various publications of the English-speak- 
ing world, together with many hundred excel- 





lent ions for catch-lines, reading — 
and ty hical di y of advert 
ments. The o Journal in he world devoted 


cucbusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set their ads. inters get many 


g suggestions for display from it. Sub- 

scription ~tgr ® ad @ year. x. Sates copy of 

BRAINS free. plication. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING Bors 72, 2 low York. 


AGRICULTURE. 


BRE apes AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Francisco, Cal. 
SCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 1 ont the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 











“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 
bi NCB, 247 Broadway, New York. 


The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 
and circulated all over the world. _ 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway. N. ¥ 
The only weekly paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 





COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
FASHIONS. 








QUEEN OF FASHION Y. City 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 18%, 


sworn circulation 6,092 copies weekly—Ja: rgest 
chmegents  outaide of Louisville. Omeetal 
Ky. State Belew Education 





KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, SSSE. daily 4,500,w'ly 5,500, 


GROCERIES. 


ongou RY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
id eS the most cometete mar- 





est pai 
ket reports; reroeery of id _corre- 
spondents of any cory Journ =— 
~ in the world. Send for fr 
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HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
4+ circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL. 
THE AMERICAN a AL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the aa 5 Betas 
Societies of the — ley — 


for advertising specimen © pies. 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, B ” 


HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 400 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

WOMAN’S FARM JOU RNAL, St. Louis, Mon! 

DETROIT COURIER. “ We are pleased with 
results from the CoURIER.”—W. H. Surra & Co., 
Buffalo, Dec. 20, 95. Ad rate 13 umes at 4c. tine. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearty. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 

THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
KEPORTER, St. Joseph, Mo. 

MILITARY. 

Cc ANADION MILITARY GAZETTE, M ntreal,Que. 

Only pub’ vation of its class in Canada. 
MrLSk4RY AND NAVAL. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, N.Y © ity, week. 
ly. Organ of the Army, Navy, Revenue Cutter 
Service and National Guard. 

MINING. 


MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS, San Francisco. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


THE CLIPPING COLLECTOR, a monthly — = 
zine devoted to the —— of ne 
clippings for pleasure or t. One do! 4 
year ; ten centsacopy. 8 7 St., New York. 

PAINTING. 

PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Bread- 

way, N.Y. The finest and mest complete 


paper published for the trade—one name 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 


PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 

PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 

PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 

P AND PRESS. Mhiladclphia, Pa. 
cits ening — magazine in the world of 
its class—indorsed by and circ “lating exelu- 

sively to employing and poreneeee ae printers, 

lith ers, book _ binders, book 

makers, manufacturing ~ hy engravers, 

etc., etc. Sample copiesand 1 rates on application. 
RELIGION. 


THE ADVANCE, Congregational weekly, Chi- 




















cago, Ill, Average issue in 1895 was 23,477. 
SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. Largest 
Spanish circulation inthe world. Translations 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 

ha 1¥ PAPERS. 


ELMIRA , TEL BGRAE: Circulation over 
100,000 sig weekly 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
WOMEN. 


(Eee OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 


YOUNG MEN. 
STATE ASS’N NOTES, Chicago. 10,000 quarteriy, 
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IT GROWS 


On October Ist). 189 Sjese ce case stent ster tut 
was fifth on the list of New York mom 
circulation. 

October 20th, 1895, it passed the paper stang fi 

November Ist, 1895, it passed the paper oo 

November 23d, 1895, it overtook-the paper iou: 


February Ist, 1896, its daily sales were only§0C 
in second place. 


THE JOURNAL'S circulation is growing alta 
It will be in second place during the month oifh 
It is going to the head of the line. During tigpmi 


ISN’T IT A GOOD TM 
FOR SPACE IN THE J 
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an@ fifth on the list. 
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ProReKesemnnnnnes 


JTHE JOURNAL 


nome newspapers, four others having a larger daily 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


gubgorptio every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Ape ion Lo mee tb five dollars a year, in a 
No back num 





yore ten dollars, id in advance. a recel pt 

be given a sala aber becription from 
an Jan i) the end of tne cen 

it is always 


| ‘Fem 
te theue a@ new edition of five hundred 
Popes for a 83. 0 yee = 7s number at same rate. 
to subscribe for PRINT- 
uae ing f oy tne airing ons may, 


‘number of copies Printed of every J of PRINT- 


ERs’ Ink for the 


ear 1895, pared to be 
peo on file with the ‘editor 


ies. The 
year 1896 opened with nearly fwiee as 
on the suibscription list as had place there 
af the beginning of 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET, 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


‘NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 12, 1896. 














TOO POSITIVE assertions in the ad 
often bring negative results. 





THE wide-awake advertiser studies 
and knows his public thoroughly, so 
as to be able to influence it most effect- 
ively. 





THE cost of advertising, when judi- 
ciously done, is rarely, if ever, felt. 
On the other hand, bad advertising 
makes its expense felt quickly and 
keenly. 





You can’t approach the public to- 
day with the same arguments that you 
used a decade ago. You might as well 
ask people to wear the same style of 
clothes, and submit to the same incon- 
veniences. The shrewd advertiser is 
he who keeps in constant touch with 
his constituency. 


A MAN can hire his newspaper ads 
written. He can buy any of the visi- 
ble part of advertising. But it is all 
valueless without the ability to use 
them and blend them so as to create 
an impression.—Results. 


WHEN you reduce advertising to its 
lowest terms, it is merely letting peo- 
ple know that you are in business— 
what kind of business it is—how you 
can serve them—and that you want 
their trade.—C. A. Bates. 
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WRITERS—not hews' 


per men— 
have three excellent publications de- 


voted to their interests. They are 
The Authors’ Journal, New York; 
The Editor, Franklin, Ohio, and Zhe 
Writer, Boston, Mass. A _ discrim- 
inating observer places them as above 
in regard to merit. 





CORRESPONDENTS who send clip- 
pings to PRINTERS’ INK should indi- 
cate the source, from which they clip 
them, so that, if used, credit can be 
given to the publications in which they 
originally appeared. PRINTERS’ INK 
likes to properly credit good work, 
as well as to have selections from its 


‘ax own columns duly acknowledged. 


NOTHING is more difficult fora mere 
printer to understand than that the 
best advertisement from a typograph- 
ical standpoint is one that, while it 
may stand out conspicuous on a page, 
is easily read after having been once 
noticed. Printers fairly revel in turns, 
twists, ornaments and unique combina- 
tions of type. These make the adver- 
tisement pretty from a merely artistic 
point of view, but they make it diffi- 
cult to read, thus defeating the very 
purpose for which it is printed. The 
poorest ads are those which cannot be 
read without holding one’s newspaper 
in every conceivable direction in suc- 
cession, or wandering through laby- 
rinths of type and rule. The object 
of an advertisement is not to look 
pretty, but to sell goods—a result that 
can be attained only by making the 
reader’s path as smooth and easy as 
possible. 





THERE is much complaint among 
small dealers with a merely neighbor- 
hood trade that great establishments are 
drawing away their business. Of 
course it is so; but the reason why 
such concerns are monopolizing trade 
is not that they are using any unfair 
means to absorb the patronage of their 
petty rivals. They have no monopoly 
of the method by which they draw to 
themselves the trade formerly distrib- 
uted among great numbers of little 
shops. There is no secret about the 
cause of their vastly larger volume of 
business. The way to it is open to 
everybody else. The profitable dis- 
tinction they enjoy was secured by ad- 
tertising. Except for it, every one of 
vhem would now be doing a compara- 
tively and even an actiially petty trade. 
XM. Y. Sun. 
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ADVERTISING that makes no distinct 
impression is nine-tenths wasted. 





A MULTITUDE of claims for an ar- 
ticle weakens each individual claim. 





DurRING the week ending Wednes- 
day, February 5, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty paid-in-advance 
subscribers were added to PRINTERS’ 
Ink’s subscription list. 





THE case of the editor of the Ida 
Grove, Iowa, Pioneer, published on an- 
other page, is interesting to those who 
use the mails. ‘fo send half sheets, 
containing only the home part of the 
paper, is a practice common among 
most publishers who use ready-print 
sheets, and hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of them do it weekly. While 
Mr. Loud, Chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Post-Offices, has 
in hand a bill for straightening the 
crooked places in the law regulating 
the carriage of newspapers, what a 
great thing it would be if he should 
procure the passage of a regulation 
such as a newspaper publisher, with no 
more than a dozen years of experience, 
might still hope to understand and be 
able, by careful study, to so conduct 
his business as to avoid being held up 
to public view as a thief or a swindler, 
every now and then. 





The Bixler Business College Reporter, 
published at Wooster, Ohio, and asks : 
‘*How is this for second-class mat- 
ter?” Itis all right. It is an adver- 
tisement of a business college, pure 
and simple, but the law permits all 
such to go in the mails at one cent a 
pound. The pound rate on printed 
matter, doing away with the affixing of 
stamps, is too great a boon to be dis- 
pensed with. The only plain way out 
of the second-class muddle is a uniform 
rate for printed matter in flexible 
covers or without covers, composed of 
paper and sent unsealed, and there is 
no sufficient reason why it should be 
carried at much less than the cost of 
the service. Such matter is a most 
mighty stirrer up of letter-writing, how- 
ever, and it might be carried free on 
that account. Two cents on each let- 
ter would, perhaps, pay the cost of 
running the P.-O. Department in time, 
if the present practice of sending 
pickaxes and wheelbarrows by mail 
should be discontinued. 


As A rule the army of shoppers 
know just the articles you keep in your 
store. It is for you to individualize 
them in such a way as to make them 
separately interesting. 





To DISTINGUISH between a peri- 
odical and a book is not as easy a mat- 
ter as many people suppose. Take 
the Century Magazine, Munsey’s, Re- 
view of Reviews, Lippincott s, the New 
York Ledger, Current Literature, Lit- 
“eif's Living Age and the Franklin 
Square Library. Here we have a line 
of publications, each one differing 
only slightly from the other, and yet it 
would be difficult to determine where 
to draw the line and say: ‘‘ This is a 
periodical and this is a book.’’ It is 
equally difficult to distinguish between 
a newspaper and acircular. The De- 
lineator, with 500,000 paid subscribers, 
is very like some other manufacturers’ 
catalogues, and Mr. Wanamaker’s Book 
News is not so very different from any 
other bookseller’s bargain list. Most 
of the friction in the workings of the 
Post-Office Department comes from 
efforts on the part of the officials to dis- 
courage publishers, reduce the amount 
of printed matter carried in the mails, 
and at the same time stretch the law to 
permit officials and politicians to do 
what the public at large and mere busi- 
ness men maynot do. The Post-Office 
Department was never intended to be 
a self-supporting institution. It was 
meant to be fro bono pudblico, else where 
is the sense of delivering papers free, 
as the present law provides, in the 
county where issued. The only sensi- 
ble solution to the puzzle is to carry 
unsealed printed matter at a uniform 
rate. What that rate shall be is not 
material. 





THERE is in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment a sentiment antagonistic to the 
business interests of the country. The 
commerce of the country is more de- 
pendent upon newspaper advertising 
than upon any agency existing. There 
is little difference between the news 
and the advertising columns in their 
value to the public. Of the two de- 
partments of the periodical the busi- 
ness world is far more dependent upon 
the advertising than upon the editorial 
and reportorial work. When our legis- 
lators are business men, and consult 
the business interests of the country, 
they will place advertising matter in 
the most favored class.—/ohn Eiderkin, 
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THE. circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of complete 
copies printed. What is done with the 
completed copies has a bearing only in 
fixing the value or character of ‘the 
circulation. 





GEorGE Kissa, successor of Carle- 
ton & Kissam, of New York, has lately 
associated with himself in the business 
Charles A. Fish, of New Orleans. Mr. 
Fish originally lived in New York, but 
moved to the Crescent City some six- 
teen years ago, where he built up a 
fruit commission business, and owned 
a Central-American line of freight and 
passenger steamers. There is every 
reason to belicve that the new firm 
will retain the same esteem that adver- 
tisers have always held for the old. 





IN a recent issue of Mewspaperdom— 
the journal of newspaper publishers— 
a Boston critic of the Newspaper Di- 
rectory told a story as follows:: 


A friend of mine in this town complied with 
every demand of a directory editor, but did 
not receive justice. He publishes a high- 
class weeklv that has a Jarge circulation. A 
directory rated him “not exceeding 400”’ 
year after year. Detailed statements were 

le, and they were sworn to. Then the 
rating was made “ circulation not known.” I 
asked my friend: “‘ Did you take a page ad 
in the directory?” “No.” “Ah! I see,” 
said I. bs 

Ina laterissue of Mewspaperdom *‘ A 
Directory Publisher ’’ said of this story: 

I venture to say that in this statement there 
are three inaccuracies, as follows: (1) The 
directory publisher did not make any demand 
whatever ; (2) the friend did not publish a 
“ high-class ’’ weekly ; (3) the statements of 
circulation sent in were neither in detail nor 


I further venture to say that if ‘“‘S. F.G.” 
is an honest and sensible man, and will in- 
vestigate the facts of the case he reports, he 
will admit that they sustain my view as pu 
lished here, and not his as set forth in your 

r of the 16th. 
ou have my name. If your Boston cor- 
respondent will substantiate his so-called 
facts, you may present him with a copy of 
the Century Dictionary at my expense. 

After this offer had appeared an in- 
terview took place between PRINTERS’ 
INK and the editor of Mewspaperdom, 
and the last named gentleman, having 
made himself acquainted with the facts, 
admitted that the points made by ‘*A 
Directory Publisher” had all been well 
tak 


en. 

Instead of the Century Dictionary 
the Boston critic became entitled to a 
copy of that commandment which dep- 
recates bearing false witness against a 


neighbor. 
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is 
expressed by the complete number of 
copies printed. What is done with 
the completed copies has a bearing 
only in fixing the value or character 
of the circulation. 


THE circulation of a newspaper 





REGARDING the bill concerning sec- 
ond-class matter, and the elimination 
of acertain class of periodicals, com- 
monly called serials, which bill is now 
pending legislation in Congress, a 
good deal of discussion has taken place 
among persons interested in any way 
in the periodicals referred to. It should 
be recalled that when the second-class 
regulation was first proposed it was 
especially intended to benefit such 
publications as Zittell’s Living Age, the 
New York Ledger and the original 
dime novels, all of which publications 
partook more or less of the nature of 
serials and were in great demand. Be- 
fore the day of cheap postage, reading 
matter in the West and in thinly-popu- 
lated sections all over the United 
States was extremely scarce, and a 
newspaper or book was prized as if it 
were gold. When the mails were 
thrown open at low rates literature be- 
gan to be more widely disseminated, 
new publications sprung up, and at the 

resent time there are over thirty mill- 
ion dollars invested in plants for the 
printing of serial periodicals in the 
United States, and the reading public 
is almost glutted with the literature 
that is showered upon them. Mr. 
Loud’s bill is intended to deprive this 
serial matter of the benefits of second- 
class postage and put it in the third 
class, which calls for postage at the 
rate of eight cents per pound, to be 
paid by stamps, whereas the second- 


b- Class rate is only one cent a pound, to 


be paid for in bulk without the labor 
of affixing stamps. There is a con- 
stant hue and cry against loading down 
the mails with flashy books ; but why 
a flashy book is worse than a flashy 
newspaper is not apparent. The 
weight of serials now carried in the 
mails is scarcely one-twentieth of the 
total bulk of second-class matter, and 
if they should be excluded the relief 
afforded would be imperceptible, and 
the public would be deprived of a great 


deal of interesting and valuable litera- 
ture of much better average quality 
than the so-called boiler-plate matter 
that composes the best portion of a 
majority of newspapers at the present 
time. 
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CLARK & CLARK, druggists of Gales- 
burg, Ill., say: ‘‘In our many years 
of experience in the retail drug busi- 
ness, we have come to the conclusion 
that we do not care whether our name 
is mentioned in the ad of a new pro- 
prietary article or not, or whether 
alone or in company. We have from 
one to a half dozen so-called ‘offers’ 
on new proprietaries every few days. 
There were three in the mail which 
brought the letter to which this com- 
munication was a reply.” 





From information so far secured, 
the efforts of advertisers who are de- 
sirous of securing Spanish-American 
trade appear to be directed to reaching 
the dealer, not the consumer. In some 
cases the desire to reach the consumer 
directly is not present, but in most 
cases, it appears, that it is lack of 
facilities, rather than lack of desire, 
that deters the advertiser from adver- 
tising directly to the people who use 
his wares, PRINTERS’ INK would like 
to publish the experiences of an ad- 
vertiser who has made a successful at- 
tempt to reach the Spanish-American 
consumer, and who is not averse to 
giving his experiences. 

te 


THE TEXAS BLUFF IS CALLED. 


Office of 
“Tue Houston Post.” 
Houston, Texas, Jan. 28, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We inclose you herewith copy of a letter 
forwarded to-day to Mr. S. R. Williams, 
General Manager Gazette, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Yours truly, J.L. Watson, Manager. 


Office of 
“Tue Houston Post.” 
Houston, Texas, Jan. 28, 1896. , 
Mr. S. R. Williams, General Manager 

** Gazette,” Fort Worth, Texas: 

Dear Six—We have your favor of the roth 
inst., inclosing copy of a letter forwarded to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., and in reply will say, 
that for some years t it has nm the cus- 
tom of the Post to furnish a detailed state- 
ment of its circulation to Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. for publication in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory and we must say 
that we have never yet had any complaint 
against them for not having published it as 
given, nor can we bring ourselves to believe 
that if you have in the past furnished them a 
statement in accordance with their request 
that they have failed to publish it. 

Our circulation has for some time 
been shown as the largest in Texas, both 
daily and semi-weekly, and we are confident, 
from all the data that we have been able to 

ther, that we have the largest circulation 
in Texas, though if any one else can show a 
sworn circulation larger than ours, which we 
cannot disprove, we are willing to yield them 
the palm. We will say further in regard to 
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the investigation you speak of that we are 
ready and willing at any time to throw our 
books, press-room, mail and in fact every- 
thing pertaining to circulation, open to any 
investigating committee that may be 

by yourself or Geo. P. Rowell & Co. and in 
case our circulation is not found in accord- 
ance with the figures furnished by us we will 
pay the expense of such committee with 
pleasure. 

We will also say that while we have not 
made any big claims rding our circula- 
tion, being satisfied sim: i togive — 
as they stand the careful observer will no- 
tice by the patronage received by the Post 
that it necessarily must have a circulation 
that makes it an excellent medium for the ad- 
vertisers. As long as they are pleased and 
we get the business at our rates, we see no 
particular reason for entering into any con- 
troversy, especially as we are not interested 
in your circulation. In fact we care nothi 
for your circulation, and only answer this 
letter anticipating the fact that you might 
consider that we had receded from our posi- 
tion had we paid no attention to it. Gur cir- 
culation department, ks, and everythi 
touching on circulation is open at any and 
times to any interested parties whether they 
constitute a committee or represent individual 
interests. At any time you are in the city, 
Mr. Williams, you may take it upon your- 
self to go to our press-room and remain there 
as long as you desire, have free access to the 
register either with or without the a 
of the management, and if you do not find the 
circulation of that date is com wl of as 
many copies as we report we wi ly pa 
your expenses here and back and ockaow!- 
edge the fact through the Post. 

copy of this letter has been sent to Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., who now have our circula- 
tion statement for 1895, and if they see fit to 
appoint a committee, as per your suggestion, 
we will be only too glad to pay their expenses 
in case our circulation is not shown to be 
what we have claimed for it. We do not 
care to share the expense of the committee 
as our circulation appears as we give it, but 
if you have any doubts as to this fact, we 
wi gladly submit to an investigation, and if 
our circulation is not as claimed we will pay 
the entire expense. 

f the Gazette has more circulation than 
the Post, why in the world don’t you make 
out your statement, swear to it, and send it 
to Geo. P. Rowell & Co. for publication? It 
is true that if you have not the circulation 
you had better let it alone, but, if like the 
Post, you have a circulation that you are not 
ashamed of we would advise you to make it 
known. Yours truly, 

J. L Watson, Manager. 

In connection with the above, the cir- 
culation ratings to be accorded these 
Texas papers in the next issue of the 
American » Newspaper Directory be- 
come of interest ; they are as follows : 
Fort Worth Gazette, 


Actual average, daily..........++.- TO, 
= - soll eecccocvcces pes 
Sa Post, ti 
ctual average, Gally......+-sese++ ow 
ss “™ Sunday .......... Ra. - 
i “ — Semi-weekly ...... 17,496 


These are the actual average issues 
of these papers during 1895, and the 
Directory guarantees their accuracy by 
a $100 forfeit in each case. 
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A SUNBEAM BADLY WARPED. 


Its dishonorable and dishonest pub- 
lisher causes the following communi- 
cation to be sent to the American 
Newspaper Directory : 


Office of SuNBEAMS PUBLISHING Co., 
Business Department, Ira W. Kline, Mgr. 
234 Broadway. 
New York, Feb. 5, 1896. 
The American Newspaper Directory, 10 

Spruce street, City: 

GENTLEMEN—We desire this year to be 
correctly quoted in your Directory, and are 
inclined to accept your proposition, sheet 
No. 4, of your advertising orders, viz.: 

We are to pay ten dollars ($10) for the in- 
closed advertisement, if you agree to quote 
us as per the inclosed copy, the same to in- 
clude also a copy of the 1896 Directory. 

If this meets your approval, consider this 
an order for same. Yours truly, 

SuNnBEAMS PUBLISHING Co., 
Per I. W. Kline, Manager. 

Dictated. 

SUN BEAMS’ LITTLE FOLKS; 
monthly; juvenile; 52 pages 8x11; i 4 
tion $1; established 18 3; Ira W. Kline, 1 
tor; Sunbeams Pub. Co., publishers; com- 
bined circulation with 'Sunbeams’ Young 
People, over 56,000. Office 234 Broadway. 
Advertisement.—As all advertisements. must ap- 

in both SUNBEAMS’ YOUNG PEOPLE and 


\UNBEAMS’ LITTLE FOLKS, the combined circu- 
lation is quoted. e nes are strictly 
home mediums of gene circulation reach- 


+ parents, the young people and 
More than eighty per cent of their 
circulation is by regular paid yearly subscrip- 


SUNBEAMS’ YOUNG PEOPLE; 
monthly ; Juvenile; 52 pages 8x1); subscrip- 
tion $1; establi shed Sg = row: Kline, editor; 
Sunbeams Bub. blishers; combined 
circulation with dhl Little Folks, over 
56,000. Office 234 Broadway. 


—— «+e —— 
CIRCULATION NOT CONSIDERED. 


East Sumner, Me., Feb. 1, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In the American Newspaper Directory ad 
contest I note that but one Directory will be 
sent for ads in one paper. Would a second 
ad in same paper stand even chance for con- 
sideration as best ad for the week, and one of 
best twelve, etc. ? 

Also what is your construction of the 
phrase, ‘the advertisement most likely to 
sell a book ?”” Of. course an ad in a paper of 
100,000 circulation would be more likely to 
sell a book than the same ad in a paper of 
1,000 circulation. Also an ad in aclass paper 
going to business men than in an agricultural 
weekly. Will these matters be taken into 
consideration, or will each ad be judged by 
itself regardless of the paper in which pub- 
lished? Resp’y, . H. Eastman. 


Each ad will be judged by itself. 
Forty ads, or any other number, may 
appear in one paper, and each ad, 
taken separately, will have considera- 
tion on its own merits, even if all the 
prize money goes to one paper circu- 
lating no more than a hundred copies. 


> 


LET every word in your advertise- 
ment be made to tell. 
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A HAT OFFERED. 





Perhaps you want to advertise in pa- 
pers that pay you. Almost 
every one does. 

And it may be that if you will write us 

for rates that you will 
give us at least a trial 


order. 
Circulation D’y Constitution, 22,000 
eekly “ 160, 000 
- Sunny South, - 50,000 


ve Southern Farm, 30,000 


(Nashville, Tenn.)Gospel Advocate, 15,000 
Address Nichols & Holliday, Advertis- 
ing Mang’rs and Props., Atlanta, Ga. 











An advertiser recently handed the 
above card to PRINTERS’ INK and di- 
rected attention to discrepancies in the 
circulation ratings accorded to these 
Atlanta papers in the American News- 
paper Directory. PRINTERS’ INK there- 
upon took theadvertiserto the Directory 
editor and that great man thereupon 
said: ‘‘ These Atlanta papers claim 
great circulations and doubtless do have 
them. Possibly not quite so great as 
shown on the card, however. The last 
issue of the Directory accords to them 
circulations as follows : 


Daily Constitution........ 12,500 
Weekly Constitution...... 75,000 
Sunny South..........000 40,000 
Southern Farm............ 20,000 


7:500 

“These figures show a total of 155,- 
000, which is £,000 less than the card 
claims for the Weekly Constitution 
alone. And now,’’ said the editor 
of the Directory to the advertiser, ‘‘I 
will give you a Dunlap hat if the Di- 
rectory ratings are not nearer the facts 
than thecard ratings shown. ‘To prove 
the facts I will accept a mere statement 
from the Constitution office, giving act- 
ual issues and total count for a year, 
all properly added and divided, so as 
to exhibit the average issue and the 
whole to bear a date and a signature, 
written with a pen by some one in the 
office competent and authorized to 
convey such information. I have 
never yet seen such a statement from 
that office’? continued the editor, 
‘‘but I have heard a good deal from 
there about the impossibility of secur- 
ing a correct circulation rating in the 
Directory.” 

And thereupon the advertiser and 
PRINTERS’ INK went away and left 
the editor of the Directory all alone. 

—+>—___—_. 

FIRST impressions go a long way. 
Let your ads be of the kind that im- 
press at first sight, 











= PRINTERS’ INK. 


IN FAVOR OF SMALLER PAGES.* 





A newspaper man, in conversation, 
the other day, asked why it would not 
be good business enterprise for the 
metropolitan dailies to print their edi- 
tions in folio size, say about 12x15. 
Such a paper could be handled with 
greater comfort on the crowded rail- 
way cars, or at home. The papers 
could be printed on the same presses 
as are now in use, with two forms to 
the present page, and it would need but 
one extra cut to transfer a full size 16- 
page newspaper into a I2xI5, 32-page 
paper. Mr. Seymour, publisher of the 
New York ZLvening Post, speaking on 
this subject, said that he could readily 
appreciate the convenience of a smaller 
page paper, owing to the greater ease 
in handling it, and turning over the 
pages, but was under the impression 
that the majority of business men pre- 
ferred to have the news collected, as 
far as possible, on one page. He em- 
phasized his idea by the statement that 
the Post was soon to be enlarged from 
six columns to the page to seven, and 
he understood that one of the most 
conservative of the morning papers was 
about to follow suit. Mr. Seymour, 
however, did not say anything about 
any intent on the part of the /st to 
return to the old blanket sheet form to 
which it clung so long. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey, the pub- 
lisher of Munsey’s Magazine, said : 

“Yes, several years ago I published 
the Daily Continent in small size, five 
narrow columns to the page, merely 
because of its convenience in handling, 
and, were I to start another daily 
paper, I should certainly make it the 
same size, for the same reason. The 
small size was one of the features of 
the Continent which, I am sure, was 
appreciated by the public. The busi- 
ness man likes to be made comfortable, 
and he could read the Continent in the 
cars with ease, and not be harassed by 
punching into his neighbor every time 
he wanted to turn a sheet. Again, the 
greater number of pages give a greater 
number of preferred positions, a point 
which the advertiser should not fail to 
appreciate. Of course, the point may 
be made that it would be a loss in the 
respect that an advertiser who took a 
page, or a half-page in the larger 
dailies, when he came to the small 
sheet, might have his advertisement 
reduced, so as to occupy only a page 
or half-page in it, and in this way the 
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publisher would lose somewhat, but 
I should think that he would use about 
the same number of lines in each, 
whether the paper be large or small. 
I think that the newspaper of the future 
will be about four columns to the page, 
news condensed and classed, printed in 
clear type on a good quality of paper.” 

Mr. Henry R. Elliott, one of the 
editors of the Evangelist, said : 

‘‘T have been thinking of just this 
matter. I firmly believe that one of 
the morning papers of New York 
City, the one that most desires to 
reach the homes, will soon be issued 
in the smaller size. First, there is the 
point of convenience in handling ; es- 
pecially in the elevated cars, where, 
in turning the pages of a large sized 
paper, one is apt to push into his 
neighbor. Besides, the smaller size 
will be handier inevery way. It could 
be printed on the same presses as are 
now used, putting two pages where 
there is now one, and running the 
culumns cross-wise to the present ones. 
As the papers are at present ejected 
from the press they are just the right 
fold for the small pages.” 

The old New York Odédserver has 
already led the way and adopted the 
form here suggested. The small page 
of PRINTERS’ INK has been one of its 
chiefest charms. The small page 
does not induce smaller advertise- 
ments; on the contrary, those who 
use a quarter-column in other papers 
insist upon a whole page in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 

Mr. C. M. Palmer, the manager of 
Mr. Hearst’s Journa/, said that, as far 
as he personally was concerned, a 
small paper was much to be preferred 
toa large one. The experiment had 
been tried, and was now in operation 
in London, as three of the afternoon 
papers there were published in the 
folio sheets, among them being the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the St. James, 
and it seemed acceptable to the read- 
ers. There wouid be a slight expense 
attached to a change from large size to 
folio sheets, as, for instance, either a 
stapling or pasting machine would 
have to be attached to the presses, for 
the reason that a large number of small 
sheets would be unmanageable unless 
fastened together in some way. On 
the whole, he should think it a desir- 
able change. 

+ 

THE art of condensing is one of the 

most valuable to an ad writer. 








| 
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ADVERTISING FOR INVENTORS. 


HOW A LARGE BUSINESS IN OBTAINING 
PATENTS, AND SELLING THEM FOR 
TH£ PATENTEES, HAS BEEN BUILT 
UP BY PERSISTENT ADVERTISING— 
MEDIA AND METHODS UTILIZED. 





Those who read the advertisements 
under the classification of ‘‘ Business 
Opportunities,’’ in New York and other 
papers, have often observed the large 
amount ts a taken, and the effect- 
ive use e of it, by a firm calling 
itself Edgar Tate & Co. The firm se- 
cures patents for inventors, and sells 
them for the patentees after having se- 
cured them. They are among the 
largest advertisers in their line, and 
have kept their advertising up con- 
tinuously. That 
seems to indicate 
that it pays, and as 
there is a very gen- 
eral opinion that in- 
ventors are an unus- 
ually impecunious 
set, I was curious to 
probe into the meth- 
ods whereby adver- 
tising to a class of 
men possessed of lit- 
tle money could be 
made profitable. 
With that object in 
view, I called at the 
firm’s address and 
inquired for Mr. 
Edgar Tate. While 
waiting for that gen- 
tleman, I was im- 
pressed by the air of 
bustle and business 
that pervaded the 
office. More than a dozen rapid type- 
writists were hard at work, and a score 
or more of draughtsmen, clerks and as- 
sistant managers were consulting with 
each other and with several prospective 
Edisons, one or two of whom had come 
from the extreme West to get personal 
advice as to the value of their inventions. 

As soon as he learned that a repre- 
sentative of PRINTERS’ INK wished to 
see him, Mr. Tate excused himself, 
and coming over to me, at once stated 
that he was ready to submit to the pro- 
cess of being interviewed. After a 
few words with Mr. Tate it is easy to 
understand that all of the success of 
the firm is not due to advertising 
alone. The head of the concern has 
the happy faculty of making you feel 
that he is delighted to see you, and 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


with a stranger and a possible custom- 
er, this is a not unimportant consid- 
eration. 

‘*How did you begin to advertise 
the patent business, and how long was 
it after you had started in business for 
yourself that you considered it neces- 

to advertise ?” I began. 

‘*T shall answer your first question 
last,” he answered. ‘‘I considered it 
necessary to advertise almost from the 
day I started, and looking backward, 
and in the light of experience, I am 
convinced that my views of that time 
were correct. As to the method 
adopted, I began by using small spaces 
in several of the prominent dailies of 
this city.” 

‘* Display or reading notices ?” 

‘*Both. Neither, 
however, produced 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory results, and I 
then tried the classi- 
fied advertisements 
of the same papers. 
That form of pub- 
licity did pay, and 
after a careful can- 
vass of the results, 
I decided that the 
‘Business O ppor- 
tunities’ brought us 
more business than 
any other of the 
classifications, and 
we have since, with 
few exceptions, 
stuck to them.”’ 

“Do you mean 
to say that you con- 
sider the classified 
advertisements are 
of more value to you than the higher- 
priced space in the same papers ?”’ 

‘I do, and I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize that fact, for it is a fact, and 
not an opinion. Some time ago, in 
order to test the two methods beyond 
the possibility of cavil, we put an ad- 
vertisement of one sort in a prominent 
daily as a reader on the first page, and 
another slightly different, but equally 
attractive, in the ‘Business Opportuni- 
ties’ of the same paper. They were 
so arranged that we were enabled to 
trace the answers from each. The re- 
sult was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the classified ad.”’ 

‘Then you are not a believer in 
display and preferred position ?”’ 

‘**T should say not in ordinary cases, 
although I can readily understand that 
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there are many businesses in which 
display and perhaps even preferred 
position are next to indispensable.”’ 

‘* How much do you spend a year in 
advertising ?” 

‘*Roughly speaking, about $5 000 a 
year on advertising for sale the patents 
which we take out for our clients, and 
about as much more in advertising our 
own business.’’ 

‘* Have you tried the magazines at 
all?’ 

‘“Yes. Some time ago we tried 
several of the leading monthlies, and 
the result has been so good that we 
have remained in and have gradually 
increased our space until now we use 
quarter pages. We expect soon to use 
half pages, and we will probably also 
go into new mediums as well.”’ 

‘*Which do you consider more 
profitable—the magazines or the daily 
newspapers ?”’ 

“It would be difficult to say. The 
magazines bring more initial inquiries, 
but I am inclined to think that the 
newspapers bring more money in pro- 
portion to the amount invested.” 

‘* Do you use no dailies except those 
in New York City ?”’ 

‘We use dailies in nearly all the 
important cities of the country, and as 
soon as we strike a paying medium we 
stick to it, on the old theory, ‘Once 
good, always good.’ In New York 
the World gets us the most initial in- 
quiries, but the Herald secures more 
business, although even in this respect 
it is closely pressed by the World. The 
largest results we have ever secured in 
proportion to the rate paid came from 
the Toledo Blade.” 

‘*Which do you regard more in the 
placing of your advertisements—vol- 
ume of circulation or quality of circu- 
lation ?” 

‘* That is rather a broad question to 
answer categorically. I suppose the 
quality of the clientele of a newspaper 
may affect the result considerably, or 


at any rate it is popularly supposed to . 


do so, but I prefer the papers with the 
largest circulation every time. To be 
perfectly frank, I don’t take any stock 
at all in this twaddle about quality of 
circulation, and I might just as well 
admit it.” 

‘‘T notice that you appear to stick to 
the line, ‘Get Rich Quickly,” in your 
ads. You evidently believe in catch- 
phrases, Mr. Tate?” 

‘I do, most decidedly. That little 
catch-phrase, as you call it, has at- 
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tracted the attention of thousands of 
persons, and what is more, it has been 
copied by gold-mine promoters, stock 
brokers and others, in many portions 
of the country.’’ 

**Do you do any supplementary ad- 
vertising ?” 

‘* Well, when a man answers our ad- 
vertisement, we send him a copy of_ 
each of these,’’ and Mr. Tate handed 
me a little 36-page folder, containing 
useful information to inventors, the 
cost of obtaining a patent, and numer- 
ous well-executed illustrations of scenes 
in and about the office, as well as 
views of the most famous points of in- 
terest in New York City, and a 4-page 
pink folder, entitled: ‘‘ 100 Inventions 
Wanted,’’ containing practically the 
same information in a condensed form. 

‘*Do you find that these folders are, 
as a rule, effective in bringing busi- 
ness ?”’ 

**Yes, we do. That is due largely 
to the fact, I think, that only those 
persons answer our advertisements who 
are interested in the subject of inven- 
tions, and, that being the case, all that 
is necessary for us to do is to convince 
them that our agency is the most effi- 
cient and economical for them to em- 
ploy.” 

‘“What plan do you pursue with 
reference to selling patents?” 

** We run a large ad in each of the 
Sunday papers which we patronize, 
mentioning as briefly and intelligibly 
as possible the patents we have for 
sale, and stating that we do not hes- 
itate to recommend them as probable 
profitable subjects for the exploitation 
of capital. Of course, this is not all 
that is necessary. We keep in touch 
with capitalists seeking investment in 
these lines and send one of our corps 
of solicitors to see them. Still our ads 
bring us many inquiries which -event- 
uate in the formation of stock com- 
panies for the manufacture of the 
patented articles.”’ 

** What relation of importance does 
the treatment of a prospective patron, 
after he has answered your ad, bear to 
that of the initial announcement which 
has attracted him ?” 

‘In my opinion, at least go per cent. 
The sole object, and the total possibil- 
ity of advertising, is to induce a person 
to investigate. The result must de- 
pend upon your treatment of him and 
the merit or value of what you have to 
offer. I have been into a store which 
spends thousands of dollars a month in 
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advertising—all of it done under the 
supervision of a high-salaried and 
really competent ad-smith—and have 
left in disgust because of the air of 
lofty condescension assumed by the 
clerks. This, too, despite the fact 
that, at the time, there was something 
in that store which I really wanted, 
and which I could get there at a lower 
price than elsewhere. No, sir, one of 
the first things I impress upon a new 
employee is that I do not propose to 
have my efforts and the good work 
done by Mr. Griffith, our general man- 
ager, nullified by rude treatment of 
probable patrons. I will also not al- 
low any of my employees to advise a 
man to attempt to get a patent which 
will probably not be allowed, or which, 
if granted, is likely to prove of no value 
and unsalable. My reason for this is 
a purely selfish one, perhaps. I pre- 
fer to lose the one bad case and get 
another from the same man which 
might make him a fortune and yield us 
a very neat sum by its sale.” 

“In placing your advertisements in 
the daily papers, do you have recourse 
to a newspaper directory ?”’ 

‘*Yes, whenever we are going into 
new territory. We use Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 
the purpose of selecting the dailies 
with the largest circulations in the 
sections we desire to cover. It is the 
only one we have ever used. Our ex- 
perience has demonstrated that, in the 
main, its circutation statements are re- 
liable. It is the most useful book to 
advertisers that we know of.’’ 

Octavus COHEN. 
——_+or 
IN INDIA. 


When the British nation built its famous 
military railroad that extends through the 
northwest provinces of India, the natives es- 
tablished at or near the many stations little 
restaurants and retreats for travelers. Re- 








‘cently a native bought one of these rooms 


from its owner, and wishirg to advertise 
himself and his new acquisition as much as 
ssible, issued the following notification to 
is present and prospective patrons : 
7 Bess to say that from the 1st of October, 
1893, 1 am in charge of the above from the 
other man who was manager here for few 
years. Flesh of club and store Calcutta is 
supplied here, for Butter and Milk Cows live 
here: if 8 gentlemen eat on one table they 
can get english things, Bread and Sweet 
maker is present here. All things are new 
and fresh than before, if any gentleman will 
i gout Tiffin or dinner, or supper a etc. 


ve 
then he will make the management very well 


and the charge will be less and the cook is of 
the first class, every gentleman can get rest 
like his own will, the railway station is on 
the few feet from here, and wine can also be 
supplied.” —Harfer's Round Table. 
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EDUCATION FOR STOREKEEPING. 

If aman intends entering prefecticnal life 
he is fitted for it in his school or college. If 
he knows he will enter mercantile life he re- 
ceives no special instructions for that branch, 
yet the great majority of young people enter 
the mercantile field, and scarcely any of 
them know the first rudiments of business. 

They leave school, make application for 
ositions in stores without the slightest 
nowledge of what they would have to do. 

They have had no training at all about busi- 
ness. They know how to add, multiply, 
arse, conjugate, etc., but do not know wool 
rom cotton; they would not know how to 
measure, how to talk to customers, or any- 
thing else pertaining to business life. 
_ If they begin when real young they start 
in as cash boys or girls, and gradually work 
their way up; but if young people go to 
school until they are seventeen or eighteen, 
they don’t feel as if they could begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, it they were taught 
what store-keeping meant, they could afford 
to go to school as long as they desired, and 
could begin business tiie with a knowledge 
of what to do and would not then be expect- 
ed to begin at the lowest notch. 

The thousands of parents who bring their 
oung sons and daughters to you nowadays 
or places say to you, if you oh “ Have they 

ony experience ?”’ “* No, but they are apt and 
will soon learn.” They are sincere in their 
belief, but business is absolutely business 
nowadays, and one cannot afford to experi- 
ment with inexperienced people. 

In busy season you dare not, and in dull 

season you need not. Yet, if you want to be 
honest with them and tell them so, they will 
answer you that they have to get their ex- 
perience somewhere, and so they do. 
_ Agood place to get it would be from an 
instructor—some one who is versed, some 
one who is himself experienced.—Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Times. 








A POLICEMAN’S MOUTHPIECE. 
The Cry of the Oppressed (Le Cri de l’Op- 
prime) is the title of a unique, new Parisian 
aper. It is a bi-monthly publication, edited 
yy an — officer, and devoted to criti- 
cisms of the Department of Police. Scathing 
criticisms they are, too, for all the writers 
are men with grievances—men who have been 
dismissed from “the force.” The Cry of the 
Oppressed is filled with accusations and in- 
nuen does against every active member of the 
Police Department. The names, of course, 
are not given, the initials X, Y or Z being 
substituted. The disagreeable eccentricities 
of the chiefs, their mistakes, their brutality 
and their absurd actions are discussed and 
cnngeray criticised or ridiculed. There 
are dark hints, too, of bribery and corruption, 
of cruelty to prisoners, of drunkenness and 
immoralities. For example, ‘the sous-brig- 
adier L,’’ is stated to be a drunkard and un- 
kind to his captives when in his cups. The 
*¢ officier de la paix, Z”’ is criticised for being 
over fond of lobsters and shell fish generally, 
and exacting a large tribute of them from the 
merchants on his beat. Another 0! icial, who 
is designated as “‘Y,”’ is accused of having 
worn the same pair of shoes for ‘:n years, 
these shoes, being a pair that he r: ) in debt 
to purchase, and which he has never paid for. 
—N. Y. World. 





ao see eel 
An ad contrived with care and sill 
Is pretty sure vour store to fill. 
Ill-written ads make merchants say 
That advertising does not pay | 








tHE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS. 
‘By Henry ‘Romaine. 

PRINTERS’ INK has been very aptly 
termed by somé writer, ‘‘A clearing 
‘cuse for advertising ideas,” and there 
-.n be no doubt about it deserving 
that proud distinction. That is one 
of its great charms—one of its peculiar 
attractions to all brainy men. It as- 
sists the advertising world in the in- 
terchange of ideas, that communion of 
winds and swapping of suggestions 
which help all of us. 

Some men are more brilliant than 
others, but they are not always so suc- 
cessful. Dull men, or rather, com- 
paratively dull men, often win the prize 
from the keener-witted ones who lack 
either pluck or perseverance. Men 
who are not conspicuous for common 
sense often absorb ideas from their 
superiors in brains, often avail them- 
selves of hints which are useless to the 
giver, but valuable to the recipients. . 

Again, really bright men are often 
indebted for some of their best ideas 
to their inferiors in intelligence. A 
chance remark, or a commonplace and 
apparently foolish suggestion, often 
leads up to avery brilliant result. The 
interchange of ideas alone makes this 
possible. Sometimes a clever fellow 
thinks out a truly wonderful scheme, 
which, when almost matured, lacks 
something to make it a success. That 
something—the one thing needful—is, 
as often as not, suggested by an out- 
sider in an accidental way. It is like 
the old fable of the mouse freeing the 
lion. ‘The pigmy has to give the 
master-stroke to the giant’s work. The 
interchange of ideas between men 
renders apparent impossibilities easily 
probable of execution. 

We all know the advantages of par- 
taking in controversy or debate. While 
we may have our own views on certain 
subjects, and know a lot about them, 
we are sure to know more when the 
discussion is over. We will have 
learned something we did not know 
before, and this addition to our stock 
of knowledge comes from the inter- 
change of ideas. 

So in advertising ; however much we 
may know ourselves, there are others 
who know some little things of which 
we have never heard. Their little ed- 
ucation helps our big one, and, of 
course, they learn much from us. In- 
formation“is often found where least 
expected. To an advertiser, or adver- 
tising man, all things pertaining to ad- 
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vertising are necessarily interesting. 
More than that, they are parts of his 
necessary education. He ought to 
know them whether he does or not, 
and the brightest among us cannot af- 
ford to despise what may possibly be 
useful information. 

It is the interchange of ideas that is 
responsible for much of the progress 
in advertising during the last ten years. 
The facilities for exchanging thoughts 
and opinions have ‘‘ brought out” the 
best skill and talent in the art, and 
much of the world’s present knowl- 
edge of advertising is undoubtedly due 
to the far-reaching influence of that 
‘*clearing house for advertising ideas,” 
which the scribe so aptly dubbed PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, 

accent “mt 
MACHINE MADE ADS. 
By Richard Wallace. 

There isa strong family resemblance 
in machine made ads, no matter on 
what business they may be written, 
and most ‘if not all of them are marked 
more by an effort at ‘‘ smartness ” than 
a desire to convince by common sense 
reasoning. 

A machine made ad can readily be 
detected by the facility of its applica- 
tion to any other business besides the 
one it is intended for. In fact it és 
intended for many lines of business, 
but it is so arranged that, with the 
dropping out of the article advertised 
and the name and address of the ad- 
vertiser, it can be fitted to shoes, cloth- 
ing, hats, gents’ furnishings, drugs, 
real estate, hardware, dry goods, jew- 
elry, or a dozen other different lines. 

Here is a fair sample of a machine 
made ad. The article advertised and 
the nameare underlined ; change them 
and the ad can be used for anything 
from patent medicines to hydraulic 
pumps : 





WHAT IS A BARGAIN? 

An authority says it is something 
offered for sale at a price much less 
than it is really worth. If that be 
true then every article in our store 
is a veritable bargain, particularly 
our Seal Muffs and Boas at $7.25 per 
set. First come, first served. 


JONATHAN LAPP & CO., 
45-47 Market St. 








The body of that same ad has done 
duty a good many times and for quite 
a number of businesses. It aever was 
a good ad for any business. It tells 
us nothing we didn’t know before. 
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Everybody-understands what a bargain 
means. Nobody knows from that ad 
whether the muff and boa are worth 
$7.50 or not. There isn’t a’word in 
the ad that piques curiosity, nothing 
that would induce a person to visit the 
store so far as I can see. 

_ And why? It is a machine made ad. 

a that are capable of selling every- 

ace remarkably few. Anything 
worth selling is worth an original effort 
to sell it. It is worth specific adver- 
tising. It cannot be sold by general- 
ities. You must tell something about 
it, educate the people to its worth and 
uses, You must give reasons why 
is better or cheaper than those 
sold elsewhere. Simply saying that it 
is a bargain proves nothing. 

Machine made ads are turned out 
by advertising syndicates. They are 
built to fit any business, but they can’t 
benefit any. The common stamp is on 
them all. Their first words almost in- 
dicate their character and they are 
duplicated all over the Union. and 
Canada during the same week. What 
chance has the ‘‘ weary, stale and un- 
os machine ad with the bright, 

resh and pointed original one ? 








ADVERTISEMENTS IN THEATERS. 


It is interesting and instructive to 
note how the theater is now regarded 
as a field for advertising. The adver- 
tisements in theaters take three forms 
—they appear (1) on the programmes, 
(2)on the curtain, and (3) on the stage. 

It is only recently that anything like 
a cold-blooded attempt ‘‘to ring in’ 
an advertisement as part of the play 
has been made by actors on the stage. 
Now and then in the past references 
have been made to some well-known 
advertiser or to some advertised prep- 
aration. But this was done to make a 
‘thit,” or to carry out a joke or wit- 
ticism. No offense was given and none 
taken. 

During the present season, however, 
several bold attempts have been made 
to impose upon audiences by ‘‘ ringing 
in’’ an advertisement in the dialogue 
of the play. A short time ago, at one 
of the New York theaters, before the 
actors drank a certain kind of liquid 
refreshment, they called particular at- 
tention toi.“ 4d. Atanother New 
York theater the‘kinetoscope, which 
had no reai w...1ection with the play, 
was exploited to the amusement of the 
audience. 
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The o p mery: to this kind of adver- 
tising is that it is apt to give offense to 
aa le who pay their money to see a 

ormance. In such cases, the ad- 
cauiomunes can do more harm than 
good. Few people object to the dcc- 
oration of the curtain with an at- 
tractive and well-executed advertise- 
ment. But they do not want to see 
advertisements disfigure the scenery. 
And they resent as impertinence the 
dialogue between the actors, when it 
is about something that is foreign to 
the play. 

Advertisements in our theaters should 
have their proper place, and that place 
is on the programmes. Weare famil- 
iar with the announcement that Smith 
& Co. have furnished ‘‘ the beautiful 


gowns’’ of the leading lady, or that 
the ‘‘antiques” come from Brown & 
Jones. But when these statements, 


or statements like these, are spoken by 
the actors on the stage, the audience 
has a right to show its disapproval. 
If, however, advertisers are willing to 
pay the entire expenses of a show for 
the express purpose of exploiting their 
wares, and if they issue free passes, 
then the ‘‘deadhead audience” has 
no good reason for finding any fault. 
The trouble lies with the managers 
of theaters who will lend their plays 
to advertisers, ready and willing to 
pay for the ‘‘ privilege.” An Ameri- 
can audience is easy and good-natured, 
but it is a question whether it will 
submit to an imposition when it pays 
its money to see a play and not an ad- 
vertising scheme. in: 5. Ve 
i rs 


MORNING VERSUS EVENING PA- 
PERS. 


‘By John Chester. 


Though most of the general adver- 
tisers go in for the morning in prefer- 
ence to the evening newspapers in New 
York City, there is really very much 
to be said in favor of the latter—not so 
much as to quantity as quality of 
circulation. Asa general ruling, we 
might say that the morning paper goes 
out of, the evening paper into, the 
home. A large class of business men 
buy their morning papers on their way 
down-town, read them in the trains, 
cars or ferryboats—sometimes leave 
them there—but oftener still at the 
office. Such papers are never seen in 
the home at all, so what use are they 
to a woman who wants to go shopping 
and might be influenced by an ad in 











them? With the evening papers it is 
just the reverse. They are bought by 
business men on their way home from 
the office or store, and are invariably 
carried into the house, where all the 
family can read them. 

Here is a fact that may possibly help 
out my theory. A news agent, who 
has a stand at the foot of a Brooklyn 
“L” station, sells 800 papers every 
morning, and but 200 of these are de- 
livered at houses ; the other 75 per cent 
are sold to passengers going up the 
““L” stairs. Very few of these 600 

apers find their way back into the 
ee This news agent does not 
handle evening papers at all ; it would 
not pay him to do so, because, accord- 
ing to his observations, fully 80 per 
cent of the passengers arriving in the 
evening have an evening paper in their 
hands or pockets. Those were bought 
in New York, and they go into the 
homes. What is true of Brooklyn is 
true of Harlem and the rest of the 
suburbs. The general tendency of 
morning papers is away from instead 
of into the home. Of the evening pa- 
pers, the reverse is the case. 

I think, therefore, that if I wanted 
to reach the female element in a house, 
with advertisements of dry goods, 
millinery, jewelry, and things a woman 
generally buys, I would prefer the 
evening to the morning papers, even if 
the latter had a much larger general 
circulation. But for goods that man 
requires, I should imagine that the 
morning papers would yield the best 
results, although, of course, he would 
have an equal chance of seeing an ad 
in either morning or evening editions, 
provided that he took both. I know 
of instances where an evening paper 
has paid far better than its morning edi- 
tion, but then it was a cheaper rate, 
and the articles advertised appealed 
directly to ladies’ requirements. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
‘By Fohn C. Graham. 


If every advertisement writer would 
remember that the above two classes 
of individuals really do exist, his work 
would be more successful. But some 
of them never consider the buyer at 
all—the one they really ought to aim 
at—and placidly place themselves in 
the light of a salesman most anxious to 
sell his goods at all hazards. 

Advertising of all kinds is an ap 
from sellers to buyers, and the char- 
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acter of the appeal usually determines 
whether there are few or many buyers. 
An advertisement that is written to sell 
oods—strange as it may seem—should 
ve nothing to do with salesmen. Its 
work is not to please or cater to sellers 
at all. Its game is the buyer. 

It is funny, but nevertheless true, 
that a hired advertisement writer strives 
to please his employer, the seller, 
rather than the public, the buyer. The 
merchant who exacts or expects this 
kind of service is usually a loser and 
deserves to be. He does not under- 
stand the art of advertising and neither 
does the man he employs—if he be 
honest. It does not matter whether 
the merchant's ideas about an ad are 
suited or not—if it brings plenty of 
custom to his store it is a. good one. 
And, on the other hand, it does not 
matter how well a merchant may be 
pleased with an ad ; if it does not bring 
him profit it is not a good ad. 

The great secret of advertisement 
writing consists in being able to put 
yourself in the buyer’s place, forestall- 
ing his objections, anticipating his de- 
sires, convincing him on his own line 
of argument—if you understand human 
nature well enough to do it—that your 
line of goods is the best. The secret 
of attracting trade without apparently 
begging for it is known to but a few. 
Those who avail themselves of the 
secret are still fewer. 

If an advertisement writer wants to 
sell a merchant his own: goods, it is 
1ight to cater to his tastes about adver- — 
tising. If he knows his business well 
enough, however, he will, at starting, 
inform his employer that his aim is to 
please and attract the public. If his 
employer knows how to do this better 
than the expert he should not —- 
one. If he doesn’t he ought to subor- 
dinate his judgment to that of the man 
he has hired. 

But merchants usually are so full of 
selling that they can’t possibly put 
themselves in the place of one who 
wants to buy. They don’t care whether 
they satisfy him'or not, so lopg as he 
buys. They are not looking to the 
future dollar, only to the present dime. 
They get the one—and lose the other. 

I think if a man is writing advertis- 
ing with the one set purpose of selling 
goods, and continuing to sell them, 
the best thing he can do is to write 
solely from the buyer’s standpoint and 
forget for the time that he is trying to 
sell. 
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NO ALTERNATIVE. 


If you wish to run your business 
% that profits will accrue, 

So that customers will gladly 
Come at once to trade with you ; 

If _ would convince the people 
Of your business enterprise, 

There is but one way to do it— 

Just startin and advertise. 


Advertise that all may know you, 
That your fame will oft resound— 
Be the daily talk of people 
Everywhere the country round. 
For you're pretty nearly certain 
Into prominence to rise, 
If you only have the wisdom 
Seery day to advertise. 





If your rivals cause you trouble— 
tt they’re doing a good trade, 

Possibly they have enlisted 
Advertising’s potent aid. 

They are wise and you are foolish— 
If success you'd realize, 

There is little doubt about it 
You are bound to advertis:! 


———_+or+ 
A SHOPPING TRAIT. 

Lawyer—Were you acquainted with the 
deceased ? 

Witness—Only in a business way. I w 
clerk in a large shop at which the lady ‘did 
much of her purchasing. 

. Lawyer—Did you in that capacity notice 
in her any signs of insanity ? 

Witness—Well, no, not insanity exactly— 
merely reg a= I was in the thread de- 

rtment, and I have frequently seen her 

uy a reel of cotton and carry it home her- 
self.—Pearson's Weekly. 


ee 
AN IMPRESSIVE SIGN. 

An Englishman traveling in California was 
much impressed by a specimen of American 
humor. He was going dowr a dangerous 
mountain road in a coach when he saw these 
ominous words branded in black letters upon 
a white board nailed to a wayside tree: 

How would you like to have a 
Broken Neck and a Dirty Shirt on? 
Go To THE Pionzer Launpry. {7 


—FPearson’s Week y. 


—_———_~<.e—_—__—__—— 
ADVANTAGES OF LARGE ADS. 
The price of space is just the same whether 
the advertisement that is put into it is a good 
advertisement ora bad one. An advertise- 
ment that costs twenty dollars, and pays, is 
a good deal better than an advert 
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NOT UP IN TECHNIQUE. 


The Publishers’ Weekly tells a story of a 
“lady authot,” who, in returning galley 
proofs of her book, remarked to the pu lish- 
er that it was all right, but she didn’t like 

“the Ra es quite so ong,” nor did she want 
“the book printed on one side of the page 
only.”” She must have been the twin sister 
of the bookseller, who, on receipt of a copy of 
an uncut book, wrote the following to the 
publisher: “I have received the books you 
sent. One of them is not bound properly. 
Two of the edges (side and botto ion left 
rough and uncut, while the other edge of the 
leaves (top) is cut and gilded. Shall I take 
, at half price or return it ?’’—Newspaper- 

lom. 
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LEAD PENCILS. 


Ernest Faber, director of the Johann Faber 
pan works in Germany, stated in a recent 
ecture that there are twenty-six pencil fac- 
tories in Bavaria, of which twenty-three are 
in <r employing about 10,000 — 
ers, an turning Out 4,300,000 ncius r 
week. The firm of Faber stom — a 
ly one and one-fourth million pencils a week. 
In the United States a pencil industry has 
been developed which produces about as 
many pencils as the whole of Bavaria. In 
Russia, likewise, pencil factories have lately 
been erected. eonat has forbidden in 
schools the use of German pencils.—Newsfa- 

perdom. 

+o 


THE RULING INSTINCT. 


Sympathetic Fellow-Traveler (bustling for- 
ward)—-I am a medical man—Dr. Smith— 
allow me to examine the extent of your in- 
juries? 

The Injured One (feebly)—What! Not 
=: Smith, proprietor of Lene s Sarsapa- 
rilla? 

“ Yes, the same.’ 

“Allow me to eitenit my card—Getup 
Hustle—advertising- manager of the Moon 
Magazine. I can offer ,you choice position 

at a specially low rate.’ 








Displayed Advertisements. 


so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
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RACINE, WIS. 





that costs two dollars and does not pay. As 
a general thing I believe that the twenty 
dollar advertisement is more likely to bring 
really profitable results than the two dollar 
advertisement is. That is to say, if the two 
dollar advertisement will result in a ten 
dollar sale, the twenty dollar advertisement 
ge >| more than ten times as much.— 
ates. 





Lynchburg NEWS {é:500 Wecius: 
SUPERIOR TELEGRAM. 


West Superior, Wis. 38 Park Row, New York. 








ILLUSTRATION S—Hom, original, attract- 
ive, cate e your ads pay. I make fsa to 
caben any business tampfor m: 


circularand Aa 


list. H. WOODWARD ROGE MA W. 22d St. 








THE ARGONAUT 


i 


than any 
into 


only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 

Thousands of singie-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 
week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. It has a larger circula- 
on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circu- 


. Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 















THE WAVE, 2, rerncs,, Sl, tu 
ciety, lite and politi weekly. E. KATZ, 
ie lee gt nite Mew 13,000 wert sea 


Having a good artist and the 
P.P.P. for printers, my writing 





receives careful editing from 
generation to birth. Terms on 
application. F. B. BAGLEY, (Box 91), Phila. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
etc., address i Frank Winchester, 10 8) 


e ce St, 
New York, Eastern Agent, or C. > 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Til., Western Agent. 


qf 


Good ads, like good eggs, may be 
spoiled in the setting. If you wish 





command attertion send them to me. 
Electrotypes furnished. 
Wm. Johnston, Manager tn A Ink Press, 
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‘RIDANS: 


Cireulation 7,600 teed—larger circula- 
tion than any other ae For rates, 


your ads put in type in a manner to 


| 





f 


WE hay 


( 
4 





Under date of October 4, 
1893, Mr. W. B. Inglee, 
manager of the Whitehall, 
N. Y., Chronicle, says: ‘*I 
know of a case where the 
Ripans Tabules have ‘ done 
wonders.’ Actually saved a 
man’s life. Given up by all 
the doctors. Told to get 
ready to die. Had the worst 
form of dyspepsia. Couldn't 
retain any food on his 
stomach. Wasted away to 
nothing but skin and bones.”’ 





Ri s Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 
a — es eae a ng 24 is sent to 
he Ripans Chemical Company, No. 0 Spruce 

| St., New York. Sample vial, li) cents. 





10 Spruce St., N: 





To School 
Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 

r cent more school advertising 
than during any previous year in 
its history. 

We have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
mony as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year. 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your business. What it does ask 
at your hands is a trial. If any 
paper circulating in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, particularly 
in the great Middle Belt, -an help 
you it is 


The Cburcb... 
. otandard. 
Special rate for 1896. 
THE. CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| pez 


U The.... 
Southern 


Farmer, 
Athens, Ga. ° 


The leading agricultural publi- 
> cation, and having the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of its class 
in the South. 

It thoroughly covers the country 
Usouth of the Ohio River, and is 
jread by the best people in that 
) great territory. 

No advertiser, who omits this 
| } paper in placing his business, can 
hope to reach the people. Adver- 
tising rates very low. Address 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 


ATHENS, GA. 
Reeecereees=seezeecsess 


ULLAL APA NISSIM 


4, 
Me 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation The reason it pays to advertise in 


of any Evening Paper in THE 


The Kansas City 
WORLD 


£ 





Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. is because THe Wortp brings results. 

It carries more local advertising than 

The only Morning Paper in any other Kansas City publication—a 
the City is sure indication of its worth. 








Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 
32,000 SUNDAY. 


The Patriot. 
Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 

Twice-a-week, 3,046 


If you put it in The World it wins. 


THE WORLD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 








Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 


ha ncladlladlradadinaldaadialadiadndindindindiaindindadiadindiAddnda hen nb bhp hhh h 
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Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, 
e H. D. La Coste Eastern CuIcaco. New York. 
8 Park Row Advertising 
ew York Manager A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 











Special Representative. 
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See this ? 











The Louisville Commercial has 
now and has had for the past two years 
*The Largest Morning Circulation 
of any daily paper published in Louisville, 
Kentucky, or the entire South and accepts 

advertising with that guarantee. 


SII ITI S* 
Albert S. Dietzman, 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 15, ’96. Manager. 
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(A) publication having 70,000 subscribers 

who literally sit up o’nights keeping 

posted on current events ought to 

(B) well worth the attention of the adver- 
tising public. 


.. Self Culture... 


a 96-page magazine of knowledge, makes it a 
point to 


(C) that nothing that is worth preserving 
for future generations is lost. It is 
really “‘a living supplement to Britannica.” 


STHE BACKBONE 
7 OF YOUR PROFITS 


$ is your advertiser. Canyou 
afford to neglect him? Are 
2you not doing so when you 
print your paper upon obso- 
§ lete machinery? 









LOLS 





: Our Motto: = 


: “*If we can't do you good 2 
; we don’t want your money.”’ = 















An elixir of life to your ad- 
Qvertising department would 
§ be the installation of a‘‘ NEW 
, MODEL” Web, a factworthy 


3 of your consideration. 
( 
» 





=” Try us for a month or two; we can 
send you to an exceptional class of well- 
educated people who have money and brains. 
Rates on application. 
THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
** Self Culture’’ Magazine, 
160-174 Adams St., Chicago. 


ese sees eseest 
The City of Homes 


is a fruitful field for advertising. Brooklyn 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
6 Madison Ave., New York. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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is a Home City and 


MURAT HALSTEAD, Editor, 


is the paper that gets right into the heart of the 
home circle. Each copy has an entire family as 
an audience. A clean paper for clean people. 











USES PERFECTING PRESS AND 
TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


A good newspaper, 
A good circulation, COMBINED, 
A good clientage, 


The BEST Advertising Mediums. 


If you intend to cover this territory, 
or are in this field, write for further 
information to Cc. E. El ELLIS, 
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IT BEATS ALL 


why some advertisers use so 

promiscuously mediums of small 

importance just because they buy 

oe cheap without regard to 
e paper’s relative value. 


THE WHEELING 


(W. VA.) 


NEWS 


Covers West Virginia 
and Eastern Ohio 


more thoroughly than any paper 
in this sectiofi of the country. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN THE STATE. 


MAKE 


SUCH IS THE 


WHEELING NEWS, 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


—PBAPAPAP ADAPT DODD DID DID ID SIO ID I ID 


Special Representative, 
Cc. E. ELLIS, 517-518 TEMPLE COURT, 


New York, 517-518 Temple Court, NEW YORK. 
Chicago, Boyce Building. Boyce Bldg., Chicago, 


W. J. Kennedy in charge. W. J. Kennepy in charge. 
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The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 
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Huan F. GILLon, dramatic editor Lowell Courier : 

“TI don’t see how the dramatic pectenion could have a better, cleaner, abler 
or more dignified organ than THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. It isa paper which every 
a | sa connected with the stage, or interested in the theater, should 
proud o 








DRAMATIC MIRROR 


(ESTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.] 


WANTS MORE ADVERTISING fon.manutecturcrs snd 


cles, aethine, candies, corsets, collars and cuffs, cigars, cigarettes, chew- 
ing dry goods, dentifrices, diamonds, hats, jewelry, medicines, 
musical al instruments, proprietary articles, photographs, perfumes, soap, 


shoes, silverware, sporting goods, trunks, tobacco, watches and wine. 





Age is a good thing in a periodical. Character is a good thin: 
Circelation is a g thing. The DRAMATIC MIRROR has all theres, 
good measure, pressed down and running over, and the circulation is a 
peculiar! Wy effective one on account of the fraternal feeling which exists 
among all its subscribers and readers. Specimen copies and advertising 
rates on request. 





HARRISON GREY FISKE, 
EDITOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
1432 BROADWAY, COR. FORTIETH STREET. 
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HELENA _____— 


The residents of . .Conteal ome 
fn particular and the inhabitants 
the State of Montana in general 4 
gard the 


Independent 


as the leading daily in that favored | 
State. The city itself 2 comprised of |§ 
costly, commodious and architectural- 
ly beautiful business blocks which are 
a silent guarantee of prosperous con- 
ditions. In the multitudinous re- 
sources and achievements of Helena 
and the State at large, mineral, agri- 
culturaland commercial, everywhere : 
is found thesame eloquent, irrefragable | 
proof of unparalleled natural wealth | 
and the successful devotion of wide- 
awake energy to its exploitation and 
development. Western grit and the 
natural affluence of Montana! 


A Circulation of 
Dally, 6,240 Sunday, 6,240 


INK. 67 


#|.-Aids in Advertising.. 





CAST IN METAL. 
‘s 4 4 
* ; 
Cs 
* 
Weekly, 3,385 : ( f 
Thoroughly covers the splendid section. | 


: jac Set of 2 each, $2.60 
H. D. LA COSTE, 5 Speaker Series: Set of 2 eac 


Set of 1 each, $1.60 
, 
gear Row Ramer | fem MERELY IPE PDE 
: : on, New le more, - 
New York Manager || ¢aio, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi 
|B | St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
eee e ee eeeeeeeesseeeeeseeseseseessseseeeeeees 4 | Omaha, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.). 





























TH ATE ivi gg Ao Fy STATE receives the 
full yo full Associated Press 
report by —_* “aoe report by leased wire 
direct —the greatest | direct —the greatest 
telegraphic news serv- hic news serv- 
ice in tl 1e | world. ne e world. 

















TWENTIETH VEAR. _RICHMOND, VA, TUESDAY EVENING, NOV. i 1695. _Two CENTS. 








That’s the heading of the Leading 
Evening Newspaper of Virginia — 
popularly known as 


Richmond’s 
Home Newspaper 


It has a class of readers who are 
intelligent and prosperous. 
‘Do vou want to reach them ? 


wr.” Hf. D. La Coste, -vosanrsl 
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If You Want ——_~_ 
To Reach the Farmers of 


RAGAD,  strqmccseys. 
The 
Semi=Weekly 
Capital 


PUBLISHED AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


The average Kansas farmer gets his mail twice a week. 
By subscribing for the ‘“‘Semi-Weekly Capital” he receives a 
fresh paper every mail, with the news of the world up to date, 
Besides that, the ‘‘ Semi-Weekly Capital” is a twice-a-week 
magazine filled with matter interesting to every member of 
the family—serial and short stories, sketches, correspondence, 
sermons, anecdotes, humor, special matter for the women, 
and for boys and girls. 


The ‘‘ Semi-Weekly Capital’’ is the leading farm and 
family paper of Kansas, and the best advertising medium. 
It reaches the best class of farmers in every county in the 
State. - 





Average circulation for 6 month ending June 30, ’95: 
Daily Capital, . . 9,180 
Sunday Capital, . - 10,663 
Semi-Weekly Capital, 15,536 


No mushroom growth, but the accumulation of years. Over 95 per 
cent of the readers of the CAPITAL are within the borders of Kansas. 
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Friendship Trade 


Where the proprietor of the office buys his own ink I stand a chance of getting his 
trade. I have a pretty good chance of securing trade from an office where the foreman 
neither drinks nor smokes. . 

The trade which I am unable to compete for is what they call in the business “ Friend- 
ship Trade.”’ 

The following extract was copied from an old scrap book and sent to me by Mr. C. R. 
Tinan, Publisher of the Kimball, South Dakota, Graphic : 


A well-known ink manufacturer, who, for the 
sake of the story, we will call Smith and locate at 
Tombstone, Arizona, had a salesman named Brown 
who was phenomenally successful as a salesman, but 
who had an unfortunate habit of looking upon the 
wine when it was red and on whisky in all shades 
of brown. One day Smith casually observed: “If 
Brown would keep sober he’d be the best ink sales- 
man in the country.” This was borne to Brown, 
who sought Smith and inquired in maudlin dignity : 

‘Jew shay, Misser Smith, zat if I keep shober 
I’d be besh ink shalesman in ze country ?” 

“T said it,” replied Smith. 

“Well, lemme tell ye, Misser Smith, if I’d keep 
shober I wouldn’t be a d d bit better ’an any 
other shalesman; you’ve got to git a chustermer 
pretty d d drunk ’fore you can git him to buy 
any o’ Smith’s ink.” 








Friendship trade consists of orders that are given to the ink salesman by the printing 
office foreman in consideration for cigars, beer, evening entertainments and dress patterns 
for the wife or daughter. 

This sort of trade I can never hope to secure. There are many, however, who prefer to 
pay me five dollars cash in advance rather than agree to pay ten dollars to somebody else 
for a poorer ink, even if bought of the most popular salesman that ever traveled—the best 
fellow of them all. 


Ink buyers who look only at quality and cost are invited to send for my price list. 


Address PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 


Send 50 cents fora \ Ib. can of the finest inks in the world, such as Carmines, Fine 
Purples and Bronze Reds. Any other inks under the sun 1 am glad to match at 25 cents a 
\ Ib. can—four for one dollar. 
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Beginning 
March 
Ist, 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
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YOU BE THE 
ADVERTISING 
# DOCTOR 











for a little while and make a critical 
examination of 


»»o I HE... 
Chicago Dispatch 


(By JOSEPH R. DUNLOP.) 


If you can conscientiously say that 

its circulation is not phenomenal for a 

three-year-old, we will quit business, 
Remember 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR CIRCU- 
LATION 


if you are a shrewd advertiser. It gives 
life to your business. Get 


IN TOUCH WITH THE MASSES! 


You can do this, in and about 
Chicago, through the columns of 


the Chicago Dispatch... 


For it is read by the Masses. 


S93 Send all orders direct to the office in Chicago. “@m@ 
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LABOR-SAVING 
ADVERTISING. 


It wouldn’t be fair to say the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union lists constitute a medium by 
which the advertiser can reach every individual in the 
West. We don’t pretend to say that. 

All we claim is that— 

(1) There are 1,450 separate and distinct 
newspapers on our lists. 

(2) More than half these papers are the only 
publications in the towns where issued. 

(3) Our list comprises one-third of all the 
papers published in the Middle West. 

(4) An advertiser can print his ad in this 
third by simply writing one letter, sending one check, 
and furnishing one electrotype. 

He may, perhaps, want to reach the other 
two-thirds also. But that’s another story. 

Our system is nothing more nor less than 
labor-saving advertising. Yes, and money-saving. 

Ask us questions about the Chicago News- 
paper Union. 


cM 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Or, 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to pound problems and 
to offer ions for the betterment of this department. pte eg pertaining to adver- 


tising will be criticised gg frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 
lets, novelties, catalogues. Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 
















































ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. lence that counts. If there are seven- 
pee caer teen bicycle ads, each one just as 
The Gendron Wheel Co., of Toledo, good as ‘all the rest, nobody has the 
has issued a very attractive catalogue, advantage, but if one of the seventeen 
printed in two colors, and rather poor- manages to make an ad that is only 
ly illustrated. A good deal of the one per cent better than any of the 
drawing, as used, is crude in the ex- others, it will bring from twenty-five 
treme, the effectiveness of the book to fifty per cent better returns. That 
being due to the very striking combi- Jittle bit of advantage lifts it clear out 
nation of colors used, and the good of al] competition. Of course, I 
work of the pressman. The outside mean that it must be actually one per 
cover is made attractive by very good cent better, and not merely theoretic- 
color combination of blues, heliotrope ally better. 
and silver. A nude female figure, with There are a great lot of bicycle ad- 
heliotrope wings, is made very vivid yertisements now running in the mag- 
by printing a flesh tint under it. The gzines, and in the February issues I 
effect is very good, but the lady her- don’t believe there are two that are re- 
self would not take very many Prizes markable for their excellence. As a 
at a beauty show. A sheet that is matter of fact, no one of them made a 
folded and slipped into the catalogue sufficient impression on my mind to 
reproduces seven magazine ads of the cause me to remember it. The only 
Gendron bicycle, and is headed: ‘‘A one that I remember at all is the one 
Good Thing Well Advertised. Speci- that begins : 


mens of Gendron advertisements as they Have you seen 
appear in all the leading monthlies. The olive green 
The advertisements are ordinary. Sterling machine ? 


There is nothing especially striking 1896 model, we mean. ’ 
about them. They have no distinct _ When I read that I thought it was 
character of their own, so that the ef- Silly. It made“that much impression 
fect is rather neutral. They are 0n my mind. Now that I think of it 
neither good enough to excite com- in cold blood, I am inclined to think 
ment, nor bad enough to be con- it was pretty good advertising after all. 
demned. It is the only ad out of fifteen or twenty 
It is the easiest thing in the world that I remember at all, and still it 
to make an advertisement that will gives me an impression of playfulness 
just about come up to the dead level 0°? the part of the makers of the Ster- 
of mediocrity that is presented by the ling machine that would make me think 
bulk of the advertising that is done. twice before I would risk my precious 
The really reprehensible advertisement bones on one of their wheels. I am 
is seldom met with. Once in a while @fraid that if they are so funny in their 
you see an ad that you can say is un- advertisements that they might be 
reservedly bad. It isn’t very often, funny when they were making wheels, 
however. Generally they are all of and put some sort of a practical joke 
about an equal goodness. | into some vital part of the machine. 
The hard thing in advertising is to “9° 
make an ad that is above the average. Mr. F. A. Brink, of Vineland, N. J., 
It doesn’t have to be anything very has issued a little book that he calls 
astonishing to make itself prominent. ‘‘ Mother Goose For Grown Folks.” 
If it sticks up only a little bit above He thinks so much of it that he has 
the dead line of the ordinary it will had it copyrighted and uses the long- 
stick upfar enough to be seen. There est form that the law allows for an- 
isn’t much difference between an ad nouncing this fact. He has it all on 
that reaches and an ad that does not. the front cover, printed in this way : 
It’s the last little bit of added excel-  ‘* Entered according to Act of Con- 
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gress in the year 1894, by F. A.Brink, 
Vineland, N. J., in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington, 
D, C.” 


By putting the notice on at such 
great length, he accomplishes just the 
same purpose that would be accom- 
plished by saying: ‘‘ Copyright 1894.” 

I mention this circumstance of super- 
fluity in the copyright notice because 
it characterizes the whole book. The 

rinter has taken his cue from it, and 

as filled the book with borders and 
typographical jimcracks. The book 
might have been pretty good if it were 
not for this over-embellishment. I say 
‘* pretty good,’’ because most of the al- 
leged poetry in acivertising is painful to 
a greater or less degree. The man who 
tackles rhyme ought to have his foot rule 
handy. Most of advertising rhymsters 
seem to believe that if you just get the 
ends of the lines to jingle, it doesn’t 
make any difference whether the lines 
are the same meter or not. 

From the testimonials that are pub- 
lished in this book, I judge that the 
article advertised is a really good 
thing, but Mr. Brink has disguised 
this fact by overdoing himself, both 
in the matter of the Mother Goose 
quotations and the typography. I 
think a good, plain statement of the 
benefits to be derived from the use of 
Brink’s Grape Juice, together with the 
testimonials, would produce better re- 
sults. * * 

* 

John Brisben Walker has made a 
distinct and decided hit by lithograph- 
ing the cover of the Cosmopolitan. I 
do not think much of the cover of the 
January issue, but that on the number 
for February is exceedingly strong and 
effective. A magazine with that cover 
on it will be picked up nine times in 
ten on a stand that is covered with 
different magazines. I believe that 
once it is picked up the picker will 
find it hard to make up his mind to lay 
it down again. The chances are he 
will figure that the cover alone is worth 
ten cents, even though he may be dis- 
appointed in not finding quite so many 
beautiful advertisements in it as usual. 
The idea of a lithographic cover was, 
of course, to bring about just this thing. 
How long it will be before Mr. Walker 
has imitators and competition in this 
line, no one can tell, but he is likely 
- to have a free field for some little time. 
As I understand, the lithographic cover 
is a very expensive luxury. 
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I am a great believer in bright 
colors, and when I say that, I do not 
want to be smiled upon by some supe- 
rior being, who will tell me that there 
is an element of savagery and childish- 
ness in all of us, and that some time, 
when civilization has reached a more 
highly developed state, we will all be 
satisfied with soft, characterless, mezzo 
tints. I like bright colors. I believe 
almost everybody else likes them. I 
think warm, rich colors appeal to nine- 
tenths of the human family. I do not 
believe that art necessarily consists of 
delicately blended, strengthless colors. 
Beautiful shades and combinations of 
harmonious shades may be very deli- 
cate and dainty, but we get tired of 
them easily, and they get dirty. If 
there is anything uglier than anything 
else, it is a light shade that is soiled. 
A good strong color does not show soil 
easily. It has some stamina about it, 
and you get more real enjoyment out 
of it than you do out of weaktints. I 
think that a great deal of the admira- 
tion for delicate color effects is affect- 
ed. Right down in their hearts, I be- 
lieve that most people would rather 
have bright colors, although they may 
be afraid to say so for fear their 
friends will think that they have un- 
dignified taste. The advertiser who 
makes a judicious use of bright colors 
cannot go very far wrong, so long as 
his colors are used in the proper com- 
binations of harmony and contrasts. 

Of course, strong colors have to be 
handled judiciously. It is possible to 
make a bigger mistake with strong 
colors than it is with weak ones, The 
colors that were used on the Cosmo- 
politan cover are neither very strong 
nor very delicate. The chief fault 
with the January cover was that there 
was no striking mass of any one 
color—there was no one big design 
to attract the attention. On the 
February issue the bright yellow 
on the large head is big enough and 
bright enough to catch and hold 
the attention the minute the eye 
rests on it. If you want to try an ex- 
periment, throw a lot of neutral-tinted 
books, or magazines or papers on a 


‘table, and some place in the lot stick 


a bright-colored cover, and see if you 
can keep your eyes fromit. See if the 
people who stop at the table do not 
pick up the bright-colored book first. 

I have seen it stated that the iniro- 
duction of the colored cover increased 
the news-stand sale of the Cosmopol- 














ifan ten thousand copies the first 
month. That did not pay for the 
lithograph plant that was necessary to 
produce the cover, but it showed that 
the idea was right. 
* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Here is a circular written by Mr. 
John E. Kennedy, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Montreal Daily 
Herald : 

There are a great many good points 
in it, both for the advertiser and for 
the newspaper. I cannot hardly in- 
dorse everything that he said in it, or 
everything that is recommended in it, 
but it is worth consideration just the 
same. 


About 
the « Dull’’ 
Season. 





y™ SIR! 
ant wase saying that the dull season had come. 


uu and us are not potas to 
f=] iron —_ fly-time, are we? 
et a hustle on and push thin, 
just a ler because they need a litt 
harder 


pushing. 

We've got something to sell yet—you and us— 
and if we can’t sell our summer wares in the 
summer, we certainly can’t hope to sell them in 
the winter. 

Besides, every dollar’s worth we sell in the dull 
season is worth nearly ong much as two dollars’ 
worth in the busy seaso! 

We expect to do Sustness 4 the busy seaso 

But we must be satisfied to “ push it along’ sad > in 
the dull days. 

Yes, and every dollar’s worth of summer goods 
we turn into money now is a dollar which will be 
bee wi for us in the next six months, instead of 


We realize it, too! 
But live peo) jle like 
sit around anc 

We're be 
e 


con- 
tract with us some months ago, and busi 
pon-geess and plenty—to our readers during the 


busy seaso! 
But whats pagpened to you lately, that you’ve 
quit ad verti 

Don’t you want to sell any more goods till 


winter? 
Ry you got a lot of stuff looking you in the 
ough be in somebody else’s kee, ingt 
“And all this time there are people who’ve 
aw till the dull period me, = 
ere cor uy. a little more for it than in the 
bi = when {Peel ere higher, and mer- 


usy 
—— 1 
“onto” us—these shrewd folk—and 
pm | \—, a a good thing when they see it adver- 


, —_ the people who are not so postions ular 
about a small defect in the article (that same de- 
fect that kept it from selling) so longasit’scheap 
and they know it. 

But how can you them to know it unless 
ge pluck up courage and tell them about it, in 

ood, sense, ward. 
advertisement. 
Not one of these 
: Everyt at Cost,” “Terrible | sunechter™ a 


rs. 
Not one of those tom py! blood-and-thunder 
advertisements, printed in such bi — that 
you have to holler out loud to read 

Just a good, big, plain, unvarnished "tale, tell- 
i nstble e people. why you are offering these 
; them how much more the 
same —F.. would have cost them a few weeks 
ago, or a few months hence, giving a description 





Ed 
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75 
of the goods—the price people | ‘ou for them 
week, and that whick — oe at, for 
e balance of fly-time 

Now, thisis where the H , in. We 
it to impress it right stro: that when 
there’s a bargain procession we’re in with it, and 
don’t want all the sidewalk either. You must 
sell your goods at nearly cost to get of them, 

up to about the 5th of September. 


iow, we’ll do as much for you Up | to that date. 

If yours isa contract which calls for so 
many lines per day, we’ll give you, free of 
e Me line for every line you use over your 


— 
-_ ——— tn, ee only charge you 
tor io If you _use a page, Mohaaey ou = 
= peas If you use wo | pat lg or 
caange fou 
Lf £ ys : ‘a line contract, we’ll meet you 


For’ every 100 pes you use before Sept. 5, we’ll 
charge you but 

Or, for every * oD lines, we’ll charge you but 300. 

For every half (1,050 050 lines), we'll charge 

ne a lines. Sept tA 

ine of space you use to and it’ll do more 
good work for Pet a when every one else 


bg — Pda ages ngly. 
8, our Srofessional ad-writer will, 
it’s you at help construct your ads— help you 
moose," and do his best to aid you “load them 


THE MONTREAL HERALD. 
Morning—Evening. Two Insertionsat One Price. 
603 CRAIG STREET. TELEPHONE 343. 





3% 
Gtens FALts, Jan. 7, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates: 

Dear Sir—For nearly two years I have 
been a student of Printers’ Ink, and have 
received much help along the line of adver- 
tising from its pages. Your Department of 
Criticism alone, if carefully studied and car- 
ried out, would lead any advertiser to suc- 
cess. Ihave had charge of the advertising 
of the Boston Store ay oe | here for two 
years, and during that time I have studied 
your columns in Printers’ Ink with much 
profit. I inclose you copy of an ad of ours 
that we just put out for January. What do 
you think of it? If worthy your notice, 
will be glad to read your criticism in the col- 
umns of Printers’ Ink whenever you find it 
convenient. Thanking you in advance for 
any consideration, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, E, A. Walre. 

The advertisement mentioned is a 
good one. The only criticism I have 
to make on it is that more space is 
used than it was necessary to use. I 
believe in using all the space that is 
needed, but there is no use wasting it. 

The heading of the ad is set across 
six columns, and the type used for the 
opening remarks is not large enough 
to set in such long lines. It is twelve- 
point De Vinne, and it ought to be at 
least eighteen-point, and preferably 
twenty-four. More than that, I would 
not set it in De Vinne at all, but 
in the regular old-style letter. There 


is a lot of white space at the top 
and bottom of the separate sections. 
The items, prices, etc., in the top 
and bottom of the ad, and at the 
different sections, are set in long 
This mat- 


primer, of Bourgeois, solid. 
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ter could have been leaded if the 
spaces at the top and bottom had been 
utilized in that way, and would have 
given the ad a much better appear- 
ance. So far as the writing of the ad 
is concerned, it is first rate, and I shall 
use some of its sections among the 
ready-made ads. 
* 

The Mirror Cafe, corner Broadway 
and Fortieth street, is owned and ad- 
vertised by Dan Loeb, who was for- 
merly in the advertising business with 
one of the clothing trade journals. 

Just now some large colored cards 
are being sent out. I reproduce the 
matter of one of them here. I believe 


Rather Odd, Ain’t It ? 


To advertise a place where they sell wet 
goods, or booze, or whatever you choose to 
call it? But most business houses have a 

** sample room,”’ and that’s exactly what our 
place is—sort of a thirst ~parlor—* where 
men do most congregate ’’—to talk business 
and forget their troubles. The Cigars we 
sell are exceptionally good—made in our own 
agg Pang Havana. We mention this 
fact because we’re able to save you money 
and give you better quality than you could 
get otherwise. When you happen up this 
way—stop in—we’ll be pleased to see you. 

THE MIRROR CAFE, 
Cor. Broadway and 4oth St. 
Dan Loss. EuGene Logs. 








it is bad advertising. This saloon is a 
very swell place, fitted up handsomely, 
and presumably caters to the better 
class of trade. This ad is entirely too 
flippant. It gives one the impression 
that he would meet in this cafe a lot of 
fourth-rate actors and ‘‘chappies.’’ 
May be that is the kind of trade that 
Mr. Loeb is after, but I doubt it. 

I believe that all advertising, even 
for a saloon, ought to be dignified. 
There are a few people who like 
funny, flippant ads, but only a few, 
and the kind of work that would please 
them is likely to offend other people. 
This ad may be better than I think it 
is, and it is certainly better than none 
at all. The cards were apparently 
sent out to men whose business was in 
the neighborhood of Broadway and 
Fortieth Street. 

I am inclined to think that a hand- 
some booklet, handsomely illustrated, 
and printed in colors, telling about the 
Mirror Cafe would have been more 
effective. There is another thing 
that I do not like exemplified in this 
ad, and that is the use of superfluous 
dashes. The dash is a very effective 
punctuation mark when it is properly 
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used, and when it isn’t abused. I be- 
lieve in short sentences, but I do not 
believe in jerky sentences. 

* % 


* 

Taylor & Hawkins, of Lexington, 
Ky., send me some advertisements for 
criticism. The first thing that strikes 
me is their use of inappropriate illus- 
trations. In one large ad there are 
six wood-cuts used, and they are such 
wood-cuts as require calendered paper 
for their proper printing. When they 
are used on cheap newspaper with news 
ink, the result is far from satisfactory. 
There is one picture of a young woman 
getting into one of Frost’s Equipoise 
waists. The picture is so poorly print- 
ed that it does not do the waist justice, 
and therefore is a bad advertisement. 
It is perhaps worse than no ad at all. 
There is another advertisement that 
says: ‘* We untangle many a hard 
knot in the economy problems of this 
week for the housekeepers in the 
‘Blue Grass.’ Our mid-winter re- 
duction sale opens on Monday, Jan. 
20,” etc. The advertisement is illus- 
trated by the wood-cut of an old woman 
winding yarn from a skein held by a 
little child. At least, that’s what it 
looks like in print. The poor paper 
and poor ink have blurred the picture 
so that it is almost impossible to see 
any of the outlines. As a matter of 
fact, this picture is wholly irrelevant, 
and the use of the picture made it 
necessary to drag in the long sentence 
about untangling knots. So far as I 
can see, the picture does not show any- 
body untangling a knot, but the old 
lady is simply winding the yarn on the 
ball. There is no knot about it, so 
that it has no connection either with 
the real thing that is advertised, or 
with the superfluous sentence. 

It is a good thing to use cuts, but 
they ought to have some bearing on the 
advertisement, or they ought to em- 
phasize some point that is made in the 
advertisement. There is no use drag- 
ging them in when there is no good 
reason for it. 

This advertisement occupies five 
inches double column, and would have 
been much better if the space occupied 
by the cut and in displaying this open- 
ing line were taken up by a very strong 
display of the head-line, ‘‘Our mid- 
winter reduction sale.” That head- 
line is something that would interest 
every woman. Whenever a dry goods 
store is making reduction sales, it may 
depend upon a large number of read- 

















ers. Taylor & Hawkins show by the 
size of their ads that they are liberal 
advertisers. They show by printing 
prices and details that they have the 
right idea on these points, and the fact 
that they use cuts shows that they have 
thought seriously about the subject, 
and that only a little more thinking 
will place them in exactly the right 
track. Cuts for newspapers ought to 
be either outline illustrations, or strong, 
clean, black and white illustrations. 
There should be no fine lines for the 
ink to get into, and for the soft paper 
to fill up. 
*,* 
READY-MADE ADS. 
{I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
iven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 


and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.} 





For a Tailor. 


Do you wish to dress richly 
and elegantly, or do you wish to 
indulge in cheap mimicry of those 
who do? Only superior cloths 
that combine stylishness with 
utility are handled by me. Who 
does your tailoring ? 





For a Clothing Store—(By F. W. Hield). 


To Be 
Smartly Dressed 


Does _ not 
mean to be expensively dressed. A little 
money goes a long way where good taste and 
judgment are used. This store at all times 
stands ready to exemplify this fact, as hun- 
dreds can testify. Do we count you among 
our patrons? Tt not, kindly _ aside your 
prejudices. Come in and look the store over, 
Investigate the goods, view them in ae | 
light, make your own comparisons as to qual- 
ities and prices. This done, and ten to one 
we shall make a customer of you. 


For a Piano Ad. 
Not 


A $725 Piano 
For $500, 


but a five-hundred dollar 
Piano for $500. To be sure, the catalogue 
price is $725, but you should know that 
piano prices in catalogues are there merely 
for convenience and are always subject to a 
discount. The usual retail selling price of 
some instruments is obtained by halving the 
catalogue price. It’s the way of the trade. 
Our only apology for charging $500 for 
this Weber Upright Piano is that it is worth 
it. Regardless of the list price, we would 
never think of asking more than $550 for 
it, on time. It has overstrung scale, three 
strings, continuous hinges, swing desk, pol- 
ished back, sostenuto pedal and the wonder- 
ful Weber tone, which, you know, is found 
only in the Weber piano. 
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For Wall Paper—( By R. R. Slaven). 








YOU 
SHOVE 


half dollars our way, we'll 
shove dollar values your way. We 
are determined to make a clean 
sweep of our Wall Paper Stock. If 
ou want to get some Gold Embossed 
apers at the price of plain, and some 
Remnants of Paper at sacrifice prices, 
come to . 


‘*NUFF CED.”’ 











For a Shirt Maker— By G. E. W. Hardy). 


A Shirt Tale. 


’ 


Only the happy wearers of s 
Shirts can appreciate their real good- 
ness of quality, fit and durability. The 
looms’ best productions are used in the 
making of them, and expert cutters 
fashion the goods after your exact 
measurements. The prices are right— 
a trial will tell a long story. 








For Curtains— By A. B. Cogswell). 


** Little joy have we to breathe 
these news. Yet what we 
say is true.” 


It’s too bad to do it, but so many of you 
want curtains at a a little bit lower, you 
know,” that we will meet your wishes. 


It is a sort of a friendly gift we are aahing 


to you. From now till March 15 we will se 

you: 

For $5.59 lace curtains that usually cost $8.25 
“ “ “ -“ 

5-15 7.00 

“ 4-63 = “ “ 6.50 
“ “ “ 
“ me oe “ oe pens 
“ 1.37 “ “ “ 200 
“ 183 “ “ “ 1.25 


Make 
Your Wife 
A Present. 


Every woman wants to have her home 
lovely, her environment dainty. It is the 
Eden longing filtering through the ages. If 
you can help toward it, and put at the same 
time a kindly thought into your helping, 
that’s the nice, the kind, the proper thing to 
do just now, 

Silk curtains, rich and elegant, from $4.98 
to $29.81. Every curtain an art gem, and 
every price a cut one. 





For Linen. 


Put silverware, cut glass, china—all 
those things—on rough table cloth, how 
does it look? Table cloth spoils all, 
doesn’t it? On the other hand, a fine, 
soft, clean cloth of a pretty pattern will 
make the plainest settings look tasty, if 
not rich. We've some genuine Scotch 
Damask Table Linen, in new, desirable 
patterns, 62 inches wide, without starch, 
without stiffening—a fine soft-cloth—s7c. 
the yard. We've never seen its equal at 
less than 75¢. 
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Beginning with the 
April issue of 
Womankind 


There will be for sale, to high-class 
advertisers only, three of the four 


quarters of its last cover page. 


The cover has recently become a 
feature of Womankind and its first 
page is adorned with an original design 
each issue. 

The guaranteed circulation ex- 
ceeds 65,000 copies each issue; the 
space occupied by each of these 
quarters measures six by four and 


three-eighths inches. 


For choice of position and terms 


address : 
The Hosterman - 
Publishing Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO. 


PPPHDAMM DDD 9 oo 


PHILIP RITTER, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 
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Real 
-levated 
Railroad 
Advertising 


IS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
CARS OF THE 


Brooklyn “L,”’ 


BECAUSE WE GIVE A CARD (16x 24) 
WHICH THE LENGTH OF THE CARS 
REQUIRES IN ORDER TO GET APPROPRI- 
ATE DISPLAY. WE ARE THE PIONEERS 
IN REAL L ADVERTISING AND OUR 
CARS ARE NOT ONLY THE BEST IN 
APPEARANCE AND DISPLAY THAT 
BRING RESULTS, BUT WE PROPOSE 
THEY ALWAYS SHALL BE! 


& 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


35 Sands Street, - - - Brooklyn. 
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Careful Discrimination 


in the selection of the papers to be 
used in covering the homes of 


weDAY TON..... 


can have but one result —the 
placing of the order with the 





Morning Times 


+ AND... 


Evening News" 
Combined Circulation — gy | 


14,000 


Daily. 


These papers will be better in 
1896 than ever before and will con- 
tinue to be the prosperous represent- 
ative family newspapers of that 
section. They have a large con- 
stituency of wide-awake people who 
can be reached only by using their 
columns. 


Information as to rates of 





38 Park Row Eastern 
New York H. D. La Coste Manager 





















































Is always a GOOD THING for the foreign advertiser. 


As an evidence of standing there is shown below the amount of adver- 
tising carried by THE TIMES for three weeks in comparison with the 
three morning papers in San Francisco. 


THE COMPARISON: 
































LOs SAN FRANCISCO 
DATE. ANGELES 
TIMES. | cat. | CHRONICLE. | EXAMINER. 

SUNDAY, Nov. 10... 14 52 48 54 
Monday, Nov. 11..... 3 24 22 21 
Tuesday, Nov. 12.... ? 31 29 29 
Wednesday, Nov. 13. Ss 30 31 29 
Thursday, Nov. 14... 48 29 28 28 
Friday, Nov. 15...... 23 29 25 24 
Saturday, Nov. 16... 7 27 26 29 
i Me = are 130 56 45 7 
Monday, Nov. 18....: es 29 23 24 21 
Tuesday, Nov. 19.... g 28 29 82 
Wednesday, Nov. 20 80 26 29 
Thursday, Nov. 21 2 30 29 28 
Friday, Nov. 22...... ea 51 25 28 26 
Saturday, NOV. W .cccccccccccese 43 26 26 2 
SUNDAY, Nov. 24... 126 50 47 53 
Monday, Nov. 25.. 77 20 26 21 
Tuesday, Nov, 26. 4 29 81 29 
Wednesday, Nov. 27 41 29 26 29 
Thursday, Nov, 28........-....++ 33 23 26 24 
I BI Bite esac sccecscee 3 22 24 23 
Saturday, Nov. 30. ........cccese. 37 26 24 5 

ToTAL CoLUMNS..... egriveenesed | 1,121 639 620 639 











By this it will be seen that THE TIMES contained 482 more col- 
umns of paid matter than either the Call or Examiner and 501 
columns more than the Chronicle. 
NOTE ALSO—That THE TIMES contained over 59 Per cent 
as much as all three San Francisco papers combined. 
SWORN NET DAILY CIRCULATION 
RE TN en ne 14,851 
SWORN NET DAILY CIRCULATION, 
i Re 16,060 


It is the best advertising medium on the Pacific Coast. 


For rates address— The Times-=!lirror Co., 


Times Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Or E. KATZ, Eastern Representative, 
187 World Building, New York. 
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A Newspaper 
THAI | ..che.. 
STANDS 
HIGH ; Los Angeles 
AT HOME 
‘ AS DOES . cimes.. 
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Unasked-for 
p r aise This Letter, from 


one of the greatest advertising authorities of the day, is 
a better advertisement for us than we could ever write: 





Office of C. I. HOOD & CO., 

Agemmesartse. Lowell, Mass., Nov. 18,’95z 
Mr, A. L. Thomas, care Lord & Thomas, 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, Iil. 

Dear Sir:—1l am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 11th 
inst., which contained circular showing reproduction of advertise- 
ments of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. 1 desire to congratulate 

you upon having facilities at your command which enable you to 
produce 80 attractive and effective advertisements. If we employed 
anyone outside of our own staff to get up advertisements for us we 

certainly should consider your company. 
Very truly yours, WILLARD EVERETT. 






















Bread ¢ Pastry baked with 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


Do not contain 


Rochelle Salts, Alum,Ammonia, lime 


WS Ae or any /njurious substance 
Gexoseog) 
wi 
SS: . 





One of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. ads. which was reproduced in the 
circular of which Mr, Everett writes. Original size, 4 in. double column. 


at Us Pree waster 


Our book, ‘‘America’s Magazines, and Their 
Relation to the Advertiser,’’ free. 


NEWSPAPER LORD & THOMAS, 


AND MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 45-49 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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Any picture reproduced in a 
square inch for a dollar. 
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If you see any picture anywhere of which you think you would like to 
have an electrotype, send an impression of it and one dollar, and | will send 
you an electrotype not more than one inch in length or breadth. If you want 
it larger—say two inches long and one inch wide—the charge will be $1.25. 
For two inches square, equivalent to four square inches, my charge will be 
$1.75. In other words: I will make an electrotype of any picture you send 
me, one inch square or less, for $1; for more than one inch square 25 cents for 
each square inch. Send on your picture, state the size you want and inclose 
the money in bills, stamps, post-office order or check and you will get the 
electrotype promptly. It is a small matter, not enough to enter into a corre- 
spondence about. 





WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Isell a set of twelve of the adjustable figures, referred to in the above letter, postage paid to 
any address, on receipt of two dollars. 
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THE 


PROGRESS 


OF 


The Maik ana Express 


NEW YORK 





continues to attract universal 
attention in newspaper circles and 
a large share of attention from 
advertisers and the public. %.% 


For January, 1896 .% ox 


the increase in advertising in The 
Mail and Express over the same 
month of {895 amounted to 207;4 
columns. Comparisons, it is some- 
times said, are odious; in this case 
they are surely interesting % * * 


January, 1896. 


Columns of Gain over 
Advertising. 18 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 759- 2072 


10 
Loss as compared 


with 1895 
Next Highest Paper in Compe- 3 3 
tition with Mail & Express, 704; 37; 





Results and Results Only Bring Business 
to a Daily Newspaper. 
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Sets a Hot Pace, 
From the Chicago Dispatch, 


The Kansas City World is about the 
liveliest 2-year-old in this country. It 
published a fifty-six-page edition Satur- 
day filled with good things for both 
reader and advertiser, and is setting a 
pace which none of its contemporaries 
can follow. 


The World 


is the most largely patronized news- 
paper in Kansas City. It brings 
results and results can’t be criticised. 


CIRCULATION : 
Daily, 29,000. Sunday, 32,000. 


If you put it in The World it wins. 


THE WORLD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Special Representative. 
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THREE GREAT CHARACTERISTICS; 


ENTERPRISING, 
PATRIOTIC, 
RELIABLE. 


1 he... 
Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, and amoug 


one of the oldest Papers in America, 
being founded in 1773. 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 


able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘“*THE AMERICAN” is 
such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing 
rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying medium. 


YA 





Sunday, = 100,000 


Circulation : Daily,- = = 40,000 


Twice-a-week,= 45,000 
a 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. Chicago. 


D. P. BEVANS, Eastern Manager, 165 World Bidg., New York. 
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FRANK R. CARTER, Mer. 


ADVERTISERS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, 
3ist St. and 6th Ave., New York. 





E. T. PERRY, Esgq., 53 Tribune Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your esteemed favor of the 18th inst. regarding 
the results from our advertising in the CLEVELAND PRESS, I take pleasure 
in saying, that after carefully checking up all the replies received to our ad we 
find that the CLEVELAND PRESS has brought us two inquiries to one 
from any other daily paper. This is cértainly a good showing when you con- 
sider the fact that our advertisement had appeared in nearly all the principal 


dailies of this country. 
ADVERTISERS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, 
Frank R. Carter, Mgr. 








Cleveland Press, 
70,000 DAILY. 


e-e~. 
E. T. PERRY, Manager, 
Gen. Advertising Department, 


53 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


66 HARTFORD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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Patronage Not Needed! 


8. Cc. BECKWITH, 
ee.e cacrenm muanT. 


6 Taisunt Bviioiwe, New Yorn 
260 “THE ROOKERY,” Gmcaeo, 


Rew York, Jan. 23,1896. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co 
10 Spruce St. N.Y.City. 


Gent lement- 


One of my Texas papers, The Galveston Tribune, seems rather sore over the low 
rating you have accorded them, and yet they appear indifferent as to submitting the facts 
and figures. This paper within a year has had new blood infused jnto it; and {is now 
under ‘capable and first class mahagement, Mr. Ferd Chase formerly of the Galveston News 
tiow being its business manager. If you care to glance at a copy of the Sunday which I 
send you, you will find that it has shed ite swaddling clothes, and is now appoaring in 
@ metropolitan make-up. In reply to a letter of theirs a few days ago stating that they 
were not inclined to give you-an advertisement in order to get a correct tating, I sent 
them the following reply:--' 


"New York, Jan.. 14th,1896s— 
Mr. Ferd Chase, Bugs Mgr., 
The Tribune, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Dear Sir:-- 

I have carefully noted your letter of the 10th inst.,matter of Rowell and the 
american Newspaper Directory. 

In justice to Mr. Rowell and his red tape methods, I would like to say that he 
is to my mind not only the fairest man in the business, but goes to more trouble and ex 
pense, with the honest aim to get at the truth, than any man or set of men in the business 
of Directory making, and his guarantees alone amount to $100,000. a year, which he stakes 
upon the truth of his ratings: So you see, it must, per se, make him careful as to the 
tTmanner, method andmake-up of the statements of circulation coming to him from so many 
sourcese If he were not exacting in this particular, his guarantees would cost him 
annually thousands of dollars. No other Directory has ever dared to do what he does. 
This is why his ratings are highly thought of. The ancient idea that Rowell could be 
“bought up®* by an advertisement in his-Directory has long ago been exploded. No “patron 
age” so-called is necessary to secure honest and exact recognition. If a publisher knows 
what his circulation is and will tell--and tell in the way Rowell asks him--the statement 
will be eccepted.in absolute good faith and Rowell will bank his money on the truth of it. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) S. C. Beckwith. * 


Yours very truly, 
Steno.S 


* ae anaes 





As to Directory Ratings. 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom : 
I think it onl, de matter of common justice to enter a word of protest against a sentiment con- 
po com in an art:cle signed “S. F.G.” in your issue of January 16th. The writer of that article 
the only way to get a fair rating in the newspaper directories is to bribe the directory 
bi ishers with an advertisement. I often hear this sentiment expressed, but I do not believe it to 
true. At least, 1 base that opinion on my own experience. I am aware that the directory pub 
—— press us for advertisements, but in spite of our persistent refusal to oblige them in that re 
they still do us equal and exact justice. Our refusal to advertise with them Eas never resulted 
ih their misrepresenting us, and we therefore feel that somebody who has found them honest should 
a up and sayso. After several, almost many, years’ experience with kowell and Ayer in this 
we feel it our duty, in spite of frequent charges of crookedness, to say their treatment 
Pf us, in the —_ of refusal to advertise, has been such as to yjn our entire confidence. As to their 
and unproven circulations, I am not as well satisfied. | think that hun- 
} ay of papers. which do not furnish res get a better “ guessed ” rating thanthey deserve. But 
not the point at issue. While I helieve that the directories would be more reliable if 
only proven circulation. St I believe any publisher who makes an honest and 
CAG, OE nee SES onean” F. C. JOHNSON. 
ILKES-BAkRE, ary 19, - 








SRS? 
| lee j 


| BREFREPSSt SS45? 
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Dan gerous Dela VS. 





_ Quostion— 
St Houis Globe Democrat 


GLOBE. PRINTING GOMPANY. Publishers: 


ST.LOUIS. Jan. 24th. 1896. 
American Newspaper Directory, 
New York City, 
Gentlemen:- 
Will you kindly let us know when our report of circulation 
must reach you in order to secure insertion in your next issue? 
Very truly yours, 


Globe Printing Co. 


— Qratwv-a 


A circulation statement to insure attention in the next issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory ought to have been in the hands of the editor on 
or defore January léth; but such a statement is LIKELY to receive attention if it 


reaches the hands of the editor on or before February 29th, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Advertisements in best position can be taken as late as April 3rd and 


can be taken for some positions as late as May lst 





The Directory Plan of Publication for 1896 is as follows: 


December 14th, ’95—Application to publishers for information. 

January 16th, ’96—Revision commenced from information sent in by publishers. 
February 14th—Revision from information sent in by publishers completed. 
February 28th—Final revision completed. 

March 1st—Commence furnishing copy to printer. 
April 3d—Last copy supplied to printer. 

April 4th—First form goes to press. 
May 7th—Printing of last form to be completed. 
May 8th—Deliver last sheets to bookbinder. 

May 15th—One completed book to be delivered. 





By the above it will appear that, although all information should have reached the 
Directory office on or before January 15th, yet it will be possible to make corrections, if 
appearing to be of importance, as late as February 28th, and that emergency cases may 
possibly get attention even after April 4th. 

it will be possible to receive advertisements in full position as late as April rst, and 
they may be accepted for some positions even as late as May 6th. 

The newspaper publisher who intends having an advertisement appear in the Direct- 
ory will be wise if he sends in his copy at the earliest moment possible. 


Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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You can now get 


Street Car 
Advertising’ 


from Maine to California, and from 





Duluth to New Orleans ofcsescecece 


ORIGINAL 


Sl < 





D> < 
WINKS 


TRADE MARK 


wees Write us for list and rates. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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The 
Mostest 
Advertising 
For the 
Leastest 
Money 
a 


IS ON THE 


Brooklyn a 


and plenty of live advertisers are ‘‘on to it.” 


Call in our office—253 Broad- 
way, Main Floor—and see the 
finest poster and card display 
in the world—no obligation 


to buy—glad to see you! 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


Postal Telegraph Building, New York. 
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has nothing rustic about it if 
the above letters have. It’s 
modern, up-to-date publicity 


46 


and “everybody knows it.” 


Don’t you want to be in the 
procession of business win- 
ners Of 796? mdm em mm LM 


Write us for rates. 


op 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 











— — a eel 
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Some People 


say they never read the 
ads in street cars. Yet, if you talk with 
them and refer to articles exclusively 
exploited there, they admit a familiar 
knowledge of them. It does not require 
a trained eye to see a Street Car Card; it 
is so placed it must be seen and read. 
The space is limited, ergo, get in line be- 
fore it’s too late. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU ANYWHERE. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 


z 
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Can’t see the ads in the Street Cars 
—of course not, but how many are 


blind? Those who can read MUST 
see them or stare their opposite pas- 


senger in the face. They don’t— 
they read the cards, because they’re 
attractive, interesting and terse. 
Don’t you want to be in the swim? 








GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


LARGEST STREET CAR ADVERTISING CON- 
CERN IN THE WORLD. 





253 Broadway, New York. 
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253 Broadway, 
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“Comparisons are 


Odious” 





but just look in our cars, 


observe their appearance, 
display and who’s there, and 
then look in the _ others. 
Nuf ced. We’ll send you our 


list and rates on application. 





15,000 Cars 


Brooklyn ‘*L” Road. 


SS 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


New York. 
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Sf 
Business is war. Advertising is the outward indi- st 
cation of the conflict. en 
Advertising is the army and navy; the battle ships pa 
and the brigades; the shells and the bullets. In adver- bu 
tising, business broadsides are fired and sharp-shooters So 
» areemployed. The boom of big guns and the continu- inf 
ous rattle of genre a is apparent in every newspaper 
—competitors are fighting in every one. sta 
Success perches on the banners of the skillful. In’ x 
modern business war, the winner ishe whoemploys 8 
the wisest and most experienced generals, and the Da 
latest improvements in projectiles. 4 | 
For 30 years we have been directing campaigns of Da 


advertising. We are thoroughly equipped in every 
way. Weare ready to help you make a conquest of 
} any city or State, or group of States. Wecombine {$ 

economy with efficiency. Write to us about it. Da 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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